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ABSTRACT  OF  RECOMMEHDA.TIONS 

1. 

We  recomnend  a  Bi-racial  Board  of  Regents  of  Negro  Higher  Ed- 
ucation, having  powers  corresponding  to  those  now  held  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland ,  to  include  the  government  of  a 
state  college  for  Negroes  to  be  established,  the  government  of  Princess 
Anne  Academy,  if  it  is  to  be  retained,  and  the  administration  of  the 
scholarship  funds  for  Negro  students  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, 

2. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  state  college  for  Negroes 
aroxmd  Morgan  College  as  a  nucleus  if  the  State  can  acquire  the  same 
from  its  present  owners  upon  reasonable  terms;  and  if  not  there,  at  some 
other  location  in  the  State. 

3. 

We  recommend  that  if  Morgan  College  is  acquired  by  the  State, 
the  present  Board  of  Trustees  of  Morgan  College  be  permitted  to  retain 
a  small  amount  of  land,  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by  the  present 
corporation. 

4. 

We  recommend  the  abandonment  of  Princess  Anne  Academy  as  a 
college  for  Negroes;  but  if  it  is  to  be  retained  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution, that  it  be  conducted  as  a  high  school  with  special  emphasis 
upon  vocational  training. 

5. 

We  recommend  the  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of  $55,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years,  1937  and  1938,  for  Negro  scholarships  and 
the  cost  of  administration  thereof. 
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REPORT  OF  MARYLAND  COMMISSION  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  NEGROES 

to  the 
GOVERNOR  and  the  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  MARYLAND. 

FOREWORD 

A  crisis  has  arisen  in  the  field  of  higher  education  for 
Negroes  in  Maryland  which  the  State  is  called  upon  to  meet.  The  cause 
is  that  the  State  has  failed  to  make  adequate  provision  for  Negroes  in 
this  branch  of  education,  and  the  situation  has  recently  been  brought 
to  a  head  by  an  assertion  of  rights  by  individual  members  of  the  race, 
which  has  met  the  approval  of  the  courts. 

Some  appreciation  of  the  need  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
State  was  manifested  by  the  last  Legislature  of  the  preceding  State  Ad- 
ministration when  by  Ch.  234  of  the  Acts  of  1933,  Code  of  1935,  Article 
77,  Section  214A,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  iJlaryland  was 
authorized  to  allocate  such  part  of  the  State  appropriation  for  Princess 
Anne  Academy,  a  Negro  institution  maintained  by  the  State  in  Somerset 
County,  as  the  Board  might  deem  advisable,  to  establish  partial  scholar- 
ships at  Morgein  College  or  at  institutions  outside  the  State,  to  be 
awarded  to  Negro  students  qualified  to  take  professional  courses  or 
other  work  offered  at  the  University  of  Maryland  but  not  offered  at 
Princess  Anne  Academy.  No  scholarships  have  been  awarded  under  this  act. 

The  present  State  Administration,  during  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1935,  took  several  additional  steps  in  the  same  direction.   It 
increased  the  annual  appropriation  of  Morgan  College  for  the  years  1936 
and  1937  from  $25,000  to  $35,000;  authorized  the  payment  to  Morgan  Col- 
lege of  the  capital  sum  of  $100,000  in  foxir  annual  installments  of 
$25,000  each  for  the  property  at  Princess  Anne  Academy,  vrtiich  belonged 
to  Morgan  College  and  had  been  used  without  compensation  and  maintained 
by  the  State  since  1919 ;  created  the  Maryland  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  Negroes,  gave  it  |3,000,  a  year  during  1936  and  1937  for 
salaries  and  expenses,  and  an  additional  $10,000  a  year  for  the  same  two 
years,  to  be  used  for  scholarships  for  Negro  students.   (Acts  of  1935, 
Ch.  92,  pp.  220,  284,  293,  294  and  297;  Ch.  548,  p.  1136;  and  Ch.  577, 
p.  1203.)   Subsequently  in  1936,  the  Board  of  Public  Works  added  |2500 
to  the  Commission's  funds  to  enable  it  to  secure  expert  assistemce  and 
meet  the  expenses  necessary  in  the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  report 
to  the  Legislature  of  1937. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Commission,  with  the  exception 
of  one  substitution  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  resignation,  were  named 
in  the  legislative  act.  In  the  appropriation  act  $3,000  was  provided  in 
order  that  a  Commission,  originally  appointed  by  the  Governor,  shoiild 
"make  a  study  of  and  further  the  interest  of  Morgan  College,  and  $10,000 
to  Morgan  College  Commission  for  university  scholarships  pending  submis- 
sion of  the  report  to  the  Legislat\ire  in  1937."  In  a  subsequent  Act, 
(Ch.  577,  p.  1203)  the  Maryland  Commission  on  Higher  Education  of  Negroes, 
was  formally  created  and  the  "appropriation  in  the  State  budget  for^a 
study  of  the  interest  and  needs  of  higher  education  for  Negroes  in  Mary- 
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land,  including  Morgan  College,"  was  made  arailable  for  the  Commis- 
sion's needs. 

The  Commission  was  clothed  with  two  duties:   (1)  to  make  a 
study  and  survey  of  the  needs  of  higher  education  of  Negroes  in  Mary- 
land, including  Morgan  College,  eind  to  make  such  recommendations  to  be 
submitted  in  a  report  to  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  not  later 
than  JanuaiT-  15,  1937,  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  facilities  for 
higher  education  of  Negroes  in  the  State:  (2)  to  administer  the  sum  of 
#10,000  for  the  scholastic  years  1935-5  and  1936-7,  for  scholarships  to 
Negroes  to  attend  colleges  outside  of  the  State,  the  main  purpose  being 
to  give  the  benefit  of  college  and  professional  courses  to  the  colored 
youth  of  the  State  who  do  not  have  such  facilities  in  the  State,  but 
with  the  authority  to  award  any  of  said  scholarships  to  Morgan  College, 
The  scholarships  were  not  to  exceed  $200  each  in  value. 

In  accordance  with  this  legislation,  we  submit  the  following 
report  which  includes  an  account  of  oui-  administration  of  the  scholar- 
ship fvmds.  We  also  append  a  study  of  the  higher  education  of  Negroes 
in  Maryland  prepared  by  the  Commission's  consultant.  Dr.  Robert  Davids. 
It  is  fortunate  that  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  his  servxces  for  eil- 
thoxigh  we  were  unable  to  bring  him  into  the  work  until  the  latter  part 
of  1935,  he  had  previously  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Negro  education 
in  Maryland  as  a  thesis  for  his  doctorate  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  was  therefore  familiar  with  the  ground.  We  have  used  his  stirvey  as 
the  factual  basis  of  our  report,  for  we  believe  that  it  describes  the 
situation  with  substantial  accuracy,  notwithstanding  the  haste  with  which 
it  was  necessarily  compiled. 

The  accuracy  of  the  legislative  foresight  which  discerned  the 
necessity  of  a  study  of  the  situation  at  this  particular  time  was  demon- 
strated by  an  important  decision  of  the  highest  coiirt  of  the  state  which 
was  rendered  on  January  15,  1936,  in  the  case  of  University  vs.  Murray, 
169  Md.  479.  Donald  G.  Murray,  a  Negro  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  hav- 
ing been  denied  admission  to  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land solely  on  the  ground  of  his  color,  brought  suit  against  the  Uni- 
versity; and  its  defense  was  that  the  exclusion  was  justified  because 
the  State  had  established  quality  of  treatment  for  Negroes  by  providing 
them  with  scholarships  for  study  in  law  schools  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  State.  The  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  this  defense  and  ordered  the 
University  to  admit  the  student,  holding  that  even  if  the  student  should 
be  successful  in  securing  a  scholarship  under  the  Act  of  1935,  the  fi- 
nancial allowance  would  be  inadequate  in  view  of  the  increased  expense 
involved  in  absence  from  the  state;  and  furthermore,  that  the  student 
wovild  not  have  the  advantage  of  instruction  in  Maryland  law  primarily 
and  of  attendance  upon  the  courts  of  the  state  in  which  he  intended  to 
practice.  The  court  referred  to  the  well  established  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  equality  of  treatment  \inder 
the  federal  constitution  does  not  require  that  privileges  be  provided 
members  of  the  two  races  at  the  same  place,  and  the  state  may  choose  to 
separate  the  races;  but  if  it  does  so,  that  which  it  accords  to  one  race 
must  be  equivalent  to  what  it  gives  the  other.  It  was   pointed  out  that 
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the  Supreme  Court  had  never  passed  on  the  question  whether  finemcial  aid 
in  any  amount  to  enable  Negroes  to  secure  the  desired  education  outside 
the  State  woiild  be  a  constitutional  equivalent  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  problem. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  the  function  of  this  Commission  to  decide 
this  point  of  law  which  in  the  absence  of  controlling  decisions,  must  re- 
main in  abeyance.  We  can  say  as  the  result  of  our  inquiries  only  that 
competent  legal  opinion  upon  it  is  divided.  Nor  do  we  regard  it  as  the 
function  of  this  Commission  to  advise  the  Legislature  as  to  the  wisdom  or 
justice  of  the  policy  of  segregation  -  that  must  be  decided  by  constitut- 
ed authority.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  problem  may  have  differ- 
ent aspects  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  graduate  as  distin- 
guished from  undergraduate  study;  that  the  question  has  been  settled  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  so  feir  as  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land is  concerned;  and  that  eqxial  treatment  through  segregation  neces- 
sarily involves  the  outlay  of  large  sums  of  money  both  in  capital  invest- 
ment and  annual  maintenance  in  order  to  provide  educational  facilities 
for  the  colored  race  equivalent  to  those  which  the  State  has  provided  for 
the  White. 

The  institutions  in  Maryland  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of 
Negroes,  if  this  Commission  temporarily  established  to  explore  the  field 
and  administer  the  scholarships  be  excluded,  are  four  in  number.  They 
are  described  hereafter  as  Princess  Anne  Academy  (pp.  11  to  13) ;  Morgam 
College  (pp.  13  to  15); Bowie  Normal  School,  (pp.15  to  16)  and  Coppin  Normal 
School  (p.l5).  We  first  consider  in  the  following  pages  the  inadequacy 
of  these  institutions. 
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SECTION  I 

JMDEQUJkCY   OF  PROVISION  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OP 
NECJROES  IN  MARTIAND 


At  the  outset  of  this  report,  we  said  that  the  State  had  failed 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  Negroes  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 
This  statement  is  abtindantly  supported  by  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  at- 
tached report  of  Dr.  Davids,  particvilarly  Chapters  lY  and  Y.  By  way  of 
illustration  we  cite  ilrst  a  few  examples  wherein  educational  facilities 
for  Negro  students  are  compared  first,  with  those  for  White  students  in 
Maryland,  and  secondly,  with  the  facilities  for  Negro  students  In  other 
border  states  where  conditions  are  similar  to  those  In  Maryland. 


Capital  Investment 

University  of  Marylemd: 

College  Park  -  $4,291,106   Princess  Anne  -  $100,000 

Baltimore    2,698,950 

$6,990,056 

The  investment  in  building  and  equipment  at  Morgan  College,  a  private 
institution,  is  ten  times  as  great  as  the  investment  at  Princess  Anne. 
The  total  instructional  expenditure  of  Princess  Anne  in  this  year  was 
|32,385  as  compared  with  total  instructional  expenditures  at  Morgan  of 
$89,539.   (See  Table  XI,  page  56* ) 

Normal  Schools 

Towson   $1,477,509   Bowie   $217,106 

Salisbiiry 799,516 

Frostburg  416 , 742 

$2,693,767 

The  total  enrollment  at  these  schools  during  1935-1936  was  662  at  the 
White  schools  and  93  at  Bowie.   (Compare  Table  DC,  page  50  and  Table  XXI, 
page  72. 

Net  Annual  State  Appropriation  for  Current  Expenses 
1935  -  1936 

University  of  Maryland: 

College  Park $  335,199   Princess  Anne  -  $  15,513 

Baltimore    26,708 

I  361,907 
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Notvflthstanding  the  inadequacy  of  Princess  Anne  and  the  small 
a-nmiHi  expenditure,  the  cost  per  student  to  the  State,  due  to  the  small 
number  of  students,  was  much  greater  than  at  the  University  of  Maryland: 
At  the  UnlTersity  of  Marylemd,  College  Park,  $91,  at  Princess  Anne  $434. 
(See  Chapter  TV,  page  59,  Table  No.  XIV,  of  Davids'  Report.) 


State  Appropriation  for  Current  Expenses 

Normal  Schools 

Towson  $108,142   Bowie  $23,397 

Salisbury  29,225 

Frostb\arg 53,746 

$171,114 

For  the  ten  years  from  1927  to  1936  inclusive,  the  state  appro- 
priation to  educational  institutions,  state  and  private,  for  White  stu- 
dents was  $10,916,116  and  for  colored  students  $774,178.   (See  Table 
nil,  p.  58. 

The  total  net  appropriation  to  all  state-owned  and  state-aided 
White  institutions  for  the  year  1935-1936  was  $803,021  and  the  total  net 
appropriation  to  all  state-owned  smd  state-aided  Negro  institutions  was 
$73,910. 

A  ccsnparison  of  the  «nTiiifti  appropriation  for  the  biennum  ending 
October  1,  1937,  to  two  sample  White  private  institutions,  Washington 
College  and  St.  John's  College  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  colored  private 
institution,  Morgan  College,  on  the  other,  shows  the  following: 

Number  of  Students    Annual  Appropriation 

Washington  College     269  $60,500 

St.  John's  College      270  67,000 

Morgan  College         355  35,000 

Many  other  illustrations  of  the  same  sort  may  be  found  in  Chap- 
ters IV  and  V  of  the  Davids'  survey.  No  less  striking  is  the  material  to 
be  found  in  Chapter  VI  where  important  facts  ajid  figures  are  disclosed 
with  reggird  to  state-owned  colleges  for  Negroes  in  eight  border  and 
Southern  states  comparable  to  Maryland.   (Chapter  V,  Tables  X2Z  and  XXXI.) 
In  financial  resources,  Maryland  exceeds  all  of  these  states  in  the  per 
capita  assessed  value  of  its  property,  Table  XXVI,  page  106;  and  its  per 
capita  gross  state  debt  does  not  exceed  the  average.  It  is  fair  to  as- 
stmie,  therefore,  that  Maryland  is  as  well  able  as  ajiy  of  these  states  to 
supply  the  needs  of  its  colored  citizens.  How  poorly  it  has  performed 
this  duty  in  comparison  with  other  jurisdictions  is  shovm  by  the  follow- 
ing examples: 
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1935  -  1936 


Negro 

Number  of 

Capital 

Annual 

State 

Population 

Students 

Investment 

Appropriation 

(State-aided) 

Maryland 

276,379 

43 

^100,000 

$ 

15,672 

Delaware 

32,602 

83 

521,297 

44,500 

Kentucky 

226,040 

528 

693,297 

70,000 

Missouri 

223,840 

410 

868,354 

233,668 

North  Carolina 

918,647 

565 

1,123,927 

44,014 

Tennessee 

447,646 

501 

2,022,498 

Virginia 

650,165 

847 

1,301,464 

74,738 

W.  Virginia 

114,893 

655 

1,340,953 

155,000 

These  figures  are  taken  from  Tables  XXVI  to  XXXTV  in  the  appended  sur- 
vey. We  call  particular  attention  to  Table  XXVIII  in  which  the  capital 
resources  of  Negro  public  colleges  in  these  states  are  compared  with 
those  of  Maryland  in  proportion  to  the  investment  per  Negro  inhabitant. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  largest  investment  per  Negro  inhabitant  is 
$16.  in  Delaware  and  the  smallest  is  365^  in  Maryland.  North  Carolina, 
which  is  the  nearest  in  its  percentage  in  investment  to  that  of  Maryland 
has  three  times  Maryland's  investment.  The  comparison  with  each  of  the 
states  is  graphically  shown  by  the  following  figure  from  page  112  of  the 
report : 

Comparison*  Investment  in  State  Negro  Land 
Grant  Colleges  in  Value  of  Plant  Per  Negro  Inhabitant. 


Maryland 
North  Carolina 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Missouri 
Tennessee 
West  Virginia 
Delaware 


X 
XXX 


XXXXXX 
XXXXXXX 


It  is  not  suggested  that  higher  education  is  merely  a  matter  of 
capital  investment  and  current  maintenance;  but  that  these  items  are  of 
prime  importance  no  one  doubts  who  is  associated  with  the  distribution 
of  public  fTinds  or  the  administration  of  educational  establishments.  So 
we  find  that  the  Negro  has  been  deprived  of  many  privileges  in  Maryland 
which  seem  to  be  his  due.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  the  provision  for  the 
training  of  White  teachers  is  superior  to  that  afforded  colored  teachers, 
(Ch.  IV,  pp.  71-79  ) ,  but  the  deficiencies  in  agricvilture  and  vocational 
education  for  Negroes  are  most  marked.  Practical  subjects  have  Invaded 


*( Table  XXVI  indicates  that  North  Carolina  has  five  times  as  great  invest- 
ment per  capita  as  Maryland;  while  figure  3,  page  1L2,  Indicates  that 
North  Carolina  has  only  three  times  as  great  investment  as  Maryland. 
Perhaps  the  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Investment  of  Maryland 
in  Table  XXVI  is  put  down  as  78,057  whereas  it  is  probable  that  Maryland's 
investment  vras  taken  at  the  figure  $100,000  in  Figure  3,  page  112). 
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the  field  for  the  higher  education  of  White  students  to  a  great  extent. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  engineering,  library  science  and  home 
economics  are  important  subjects  in  the  curricula  of  White  colleges, 
but  in  institutions  for  Negroes,  who  have  great  need  of  instruction  in 
these  matters  to  fit  them  for  participation  in  practical  life,  such 
collegiate  instruction  is  greatly  delinquent  or  lacking  altogether. 
Princess  Anne  offers  a  very  meager  curriculum  in  agriculture  as  compar- 
ed with  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  only  four  covirses  in  industrial 
arts,  as  compared  with  a  bewildering  array  of  courses  in  industrial  and 
engineering  subjects  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Morgan  College 
does  not  supply  the  deficiency  except  to  some  extent  in  agri cultursil 
theory.  Business  courses  are  offered  in  four  of  the  \fhite  colleges,  but 
none  in  Negro  institutions.  Home  Economics  gets  some  consideration  but 
the  Negro  offerings  therein  suffer  greatly  in  comparison  with  the  Uni- 
versity. Whatever  stigma  was  associated  with  vocational  training  in 
former  years,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  by  both  races,  since  it  has 
become  an  established  part  of  white  collegiate  education,  that  it  shoxild 
be  also  a  prom.inent  feature  of  Negro  education.   (Ch.  17,  p.  80-86.) 

The  deficiencies  in  university  extension  work  for  Negroes  are 
remarkable. 

In  connection  with  the  University  of  Marylsind,  there  are  51  mem- 
bers of  the  extension  staff  and  56  agricultural  and  home  agents  through- 
out the  state.  With  the  exception  of  two  agricultural  agents,  these 
serve  the  White  popxilation  exclusively  and  the  collateral  field  among 
the  Negroes  remains  comparatively  untouched.  In  this  field  Ifeiryland 
appears  to  be  well  behind  the  southern  states  where  large  numbers  of 
Negro  cooperative  extension  workers  are  engaged  in  carrying  to  Negro 
faims  information  on  improved  farming  and  home  making  methods.  One  of 
the  reasons  doubtless  is  that  the  staff  at  Princess  Anne  is  as  yet  un- 
qualified  to  furnish  the  requisite  leadership;  but  the  defect  is  none 
the  less  lamentable. 

In  graduate  and  professional  work,  with  the  exception  of  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
for  study  by  Negroes  in  Marylemd  institutions.  Elsewhere  Negro  gradu- 
ate students  have  made  notable  contributions,  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  there  is  abundance  of  social  and  economic  problems  among  the  Negroes 
pressing  for  solution,  the  need  is  apparent  for  Negro  research  workers 
who  can  attack  such  questions  sympathetically  and  with  adequate  special 
training.   (Ch.  IV,  pp.  95  to  100.) 

In  the  professions,  teaching  offers  opportunities  to  the  great- 
est number  of  colored  citizens.  The  teacher-training  institutions  for 
elementary  schools  have  already  been  discussed.  As  to  high  school 
teaching  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  state  depends  for  local  training  en- 
tirely upon  Morgan  College.  The  only  other  profession  for  which  educa- 
tional provision  is  made  is  that  of  nursing  for  vrtiich  there  is  one 
training  institution  at  Provident  Hospital  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  public  health  nurses.  The  State  Health 
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Department  employs  eight  colored  nurses  in  the  schools  in  connection 
with  tuberculosis  cases,  but  the  entire  nursing  staff  at  Crovmsville 
State  Hospital  for  the  colored  inseine  is  white,  as  are  all  the  nurses 
employed  by  the  Instructing  Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  thirty  per 
cent  of  whose  work  is  among  colored  people.  A  similar  situation  exists 
in  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund  Association. 

There  is  a  field  in  Maryland  for  Negroes  in  the  legal,  medical, 
dental  and  pharmaceuticeLl  professions,  and  professional  education  in 
these  branches  is  needed  by  the  Negroes  at  least  as  urgently  as  by  the 
Whites.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  the  improvement  in  the 
economic  condition  of  the  Negro  race,  the  need  for  professional  services 
will  be  more  keenly  felt  and  met.  Therefore,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  a  class  of  competent  Negro  professional  men  and  women  be  developed 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  their  race. 


SECTION  II 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  were  directed  to  make  recommendations  by  the  Legislature  of 
1935.  Realizing  the  dlfficxilties,  we  have  had  many  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission and  have  conferred  with  officials  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City,  the  University 
of  Maryland,  the  Normal  Schools  at  Bowie  and  Coppin,  Princess  Anne 
Academy  and  Morgan  College.  It  is  recognized  that  we  must  deal  with 
conditions  as  we  find  them  and  the  following  recommendations,  differing 
somewhat  from  the  ideal  of  our  consultant,  are  the  result: 


1.  T3NDERGRADUATE  TRAINING 

THE  STATE  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  A  PUBLIC  INSTITUTION  OF  COLLEGE  GRADE 
FOR  NEGROES,  OFFERING  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES  EQUIVALENT  TO  THOSE  OFFERED 
BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND.   The  feeble  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  at  Princess  Anne  should  be  abandoned.  The  buildings  and  equip- 
ment at  that  point  are  not  suitable  or  adequate  and  the  location  is  too 
inaccessible  and  far  removed  from  the  center  of  Negro  population  in  the 
State  (Ch.  II,  page  40).      Both  Baltimore  and  Bowie  are  better  locat- 
ed with  reference  to  the  colored  pop\ilation  as  a  whole  and  to  the  farming 
element  as  well.  81.8  per  cent  of  the  total  Negro  population  and  61.5 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  farm  pop\ilation  are  west  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
both  Baltimore  and  Bowie  are  more  easily  accessible  to  Washington  from 
which  assistance  may  reasonably  be  expected  similar  to  that  accorded  by 
the  government  to  the  University  of  Maryland.  Accessibility  of  college 
opportxmities  has  much  to  do  with  attendance. 
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a.  Princess  Anne  Academy 

Princess  Anne  Acadeniy  had  far  better  be  abandoned  eultogether 
than  continue  its  present  pretense  as  a  college.  It  is  not  now  a  four 
year  college  worthy  of  the  name,  and  indeed  it  has  never  been  a  junior 
college  of  sufficiently  high  standard  to  serve  its  students  effectively 
or  to  represent  the  State.  Little  of  property  value  would  be  lost  to 
the  State  if  it  were  closed.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  principal 
and  faculty  of  the  school  have  not  made  an  earnest  effort  to  carry  on, 
or  that  they  are  without  qualifications  for  teaching  positions.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  school  has  been  denied  the  means  with  which  to 
do  the  work.  In  its  present  condition,  it  is  no  credit  to  the  State. 
If  its  existence  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  or  other  reasons  lead  the  State  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
should  be  continued,  we  suggest  that  it  be  recognized  at  its  true  worth 
and  maintained  as  a  high  school  with  special  emphasis  upon  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts. 

This  school  was  established  in  1886  by  the  Delaware  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  became  a  branch  of  Morgan  College 
to  which  the  property  was  transferred.  It  was  a  sort  of  high  school  or 
academy  and  by  the  year  1890,  it  was  endeavoring  to  do  the  work  of  the 
sixth  to  twelfth  grades.  In  1892,  the  State  found  itself  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  distribution  of  federal  funds  for  education  in  agricxil- 
ture  and  mechanic  arts  under  the  Morrill  Act,  without  making  some  pro- 
vision for  Negroes.  Work  in  this  field  was  then  begun  under  a  contract 
between  Morgan  College  and  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  the  predeces- 
sor of  the  University  of  Maryland,  whereby  Morgan  College  undertook  to 
do  for  the  State  at  Princess  Anne  similar  work  on  behalf  of  Negroes  to 
that  carried  on  by  land  grant  colleges  in  the  south.  As  the  result, 
the  State  was  able  to  share  in  the  annual  distribution  of  the  federal 
fund  and  the  monies  allotted  to  it  were  divided  four-fifths  to  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College  for  White  students  and  one-fifth  to  Morgan 
College  for  colored  students  at  Princess  Anne. 

It  was  not  until  1914  that  the  State  made  any  grant  to  Princess 
Anne.  In  1915  the  Federal  Government  objected  that  the  arrangement  did 
not  comply  with  the  Morrill  Act  because  the  scholastic  level  of  Princess 
Anne  Academy  was  too  low,  and  also  because  the  institution  being  under 
the  control  of  Morgan  College,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  state  entitled  to  share  in  the  fund.  Finally,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Federal  Government,  a  contract  was  executed 
by  the  University  of  Maryland  and  Morgan  College  in  1919  by  which  the 
administrative  control  of  Princess  Anne  was  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  it  became  known  as  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  The  property  was  not  transferred  or  paid  for  by  the  State, 
but  it  was  understood  between  the  University  of  Maryland  and  Morgan 
College  that  if  at  any  time  the  arrangement  should  be  fo\ind  unsatisfac- 
tory to  either  party,  the  State  would  purchase  the  property  at  a  price 
to  be  agreed  upon  or  fixed  by  arbitration.   In  1928,  further  objections 
were  raised  by  the  Federal  officials,  and  shortly  thereafter,  Morgan 
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College  asked  for  payment  under  the  contract,  but  without  success;  and 
continued  to  renew  its  demands  in  this  respect  until  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1935,  Ch.  548  above  referred  to,  by  which  the  State  appropriated 
$100,000  to  be  paid  to  the  College  in  annual  installments  of  $25,000. 
The  property  was  conveyed  to  the  State  and  at  this  writing  two  payments 
liave  been  received  by  the  college. 

IVhen  the  State  acquired  control  in  1919,  the  school  was  offering 
■work  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  grades  inclusive,  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  engaged  nominally  at  least  in  high  school  work.   In  1927  grades 
eight  to  ten  were  abandoned,  and  two  years  of  college  work  were  added 
"With  the  emphasis  on  agriculture,  home  economics,  etc.  In  1929  all  high 
School  work  was  discontinued  and  the  efforts  of  the  institution  were 
centered  on  a  junior  college  program.  In  1935  the  course  was  extended 
to  four  years  and  the  award  of  a  degree  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
hecame  possible. 

This  bare  outline  of  the  history  of  Princess  Anne  Academy  shows 
with  striking  force  the  failure  of  the  state  to  provide  a  state  institu- 
tion for  higher  education  of  Negroes  in  any  way  comparable  with  what  has 
been  done  for  white  students  in  the  same  field.  At  present,  the  capital 
investment  in  Princess  Anne  is  $100,000;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  prop- 
erty is  worth  so  much,  for  the  amount  paid  by  the  state  was  doubtless  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  it  had  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  property  without 
compensation  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  property  consists  of  200 
acres  of  land,  of  which  170  are  under  cultivation.  The  buildings  consist 
of  an  administration  building  containing  six  class  rooms,  a  library,  as- 
sembly hall,  a  frame  building  for  mechanic  art,  two  frame  dormitories  for 
students,  a  brick  dining  hall,  a  residence  for  the  principal,  cottages 
and  bams. 

During  the  year  1935-1936,  the  total  enrollment  consisted  of  28 
boys  and  18  girls,  or  a  total  of  45,  of  whom  43  were  from  Maryland  -  36 
from  the  Eastern  and  7  from  the  V/estem  shore.  "Zn  1935-1937  the  total 
enrollment  was  81,  consisting  of  47  boys  and  34  girls.  Courses  are 
given  in  English,  mathematics,  biological  science,  physical  science, 
business  economics,  agricult\ire,  mechanics  and  industry.  The  emphasis 
is  upon  the  latter  subjects.  The  faculty  consists  of  eleven  members, 
including  three  with  a  degree  of  master  of  arts,  five  with  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  and  three  with  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  A  sig- 
nificant illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  school  as  an  educational 
institution  of  college  grade  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
coiirse  was  increased  from  two  to  four  years  in  1935,  no  additional 
buildings  or  equipment  were  provided  and  the  faculty  was  increased  by 
two  members  included  in  the  above  total,  one  to  teach  physics,  chemistry 
and  mathematics  at  a  salary  of  $110  per  month  and  one  to  teach  French 
and  German  at  a  salary  of  $100  per  month. 

During  the  year  1935-1936,  the  current  income  of  the  institution, 
excluding  board  and  lodging,  was  $32,385,00  of  which  $15,513  was  contrib- 
uted by  the  state;  $13,030  by  the  Federal  Government;  and  $3,742.00  from 
fees  and  sales. 
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On  the  academic  side,  the  curricxilum  has  always  been  weak  be- 
cause of  lack  of  adequate  library  and  deficiencies  in  instruction  in 
modern  languages,  but  more  especially  in  laboratory  work  in  the  sciences. 
On  the  side  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  there  has  always  been  a 
deficiency  in  shops,  equipment  and  soil  testing  facilities.  Inadequate 
salaries  have  made  it  impossible  to  secure  a  strong  teaching  staff.  The 
general  resiilt  has  been  that  the  students,  when  leaving  and  entering 
other  institutions  of  learning,  hare  been  unable  to  secxire  the  standing 
to  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  entitled  at  Princess  Anne. 


b.  Morgan  College 

WE  RECOMMEND  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  MORGAN  COLLEGE  BY  THE  STATE  AS 
A  NUCLEUS  FOR  FURTHER  DEVELOH/IENT  AND  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
NEGRO  WILL  THUS  BE  BEST  SERVED  AT  THE  LEAST  FTELIC  EXPENSE.  With  the 
exception  of  land  for  agricult\iral  instruction,  there  is  room  on  the 
present  campus  for  the  necessary  buildings  and  equipment.  The  new  build- 
ings erected  by  Morgan  College  since  it  acquired  its  present  site  are 
well  planned  and  so  far  as  they  go,  suitable  for  the  work  they  were 
designed  to  do.  The  college  has  a  long  and  honorable  histoiry.   It  has 
many  graduates  in  active  life  in  the  State,  and  has  obtained  a  desirable 
classification  in  educational  circles.  Its  location  in  Baltimore  is  of 
great  advantage, 

Ovir  recommendation  as  to  Morgan  College  is  subject  of  course  to 
the  condition  that  a  suitable  arrangement  for  the  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  State  be  made  with  the  present  Board  of  Trustees.  Confer- 
ences between  them  and  the  Commission  have  taken  place,  but  the  policy 
of  the  State  yet  remains  to  be  determined,  and  we  have  had  no  authority 
to  represent  it  in  negotiations  on  this  point.  Nothing  definite,  there- 
fore has  been  accomplished.  It  is  our  opinion,  however,  if  the  college 
is  transferred  to  the  State,  that  complete  control  should  be  lodged  in 
a  bi-racial  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  State  authority,  a  substan- 
tial number  of  its  members  to  be  chosen  from  the  present  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  college,  not  only  in  recognition  of  their  past  services 
to  the  cause  of  education,  but  to  facilitate  the  transition  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  institution. 

We  think  it  is  reasonable  also,  if  the  present  Board  requires 
it,  that  the  old  corporation  be  permitted  to  exist  and  to  retain  suf- 
ficient grovmd  upon  the  college  campus  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  the  maintenance  under  the  present  management  of  a  school  of  relig- 
ious training,  attendance  upon  which  shall  be  optioneG.  with  the  students. 
Similar  arrangements  have  been  made  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Wil- 
berforce  University  and  in  other  places. 

There  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  reasonable 
terms  of  payment  by  the  State.  It  is  true  that  the  State  is  in  need  of 
a  physical  plajit  emd  equipment  for  the  college,  but  it  is  not  obliged 
to  accept  the  Morgan  College  site.  However,  Morgan  College  has  become 
dependent  upon  the  state  for  a  substantial  part  of  its  current  mainte- 
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nance  which  the  state  Is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  continue,  although 
it  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  do  so  as  long  as  it  continues  to  con- 
tribute to  private  white  institutions  of  the  same  grade. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  Morgan  College  location  is  that  it 
has  not  sufficient  grovinds  for  a  school  of  agric\alture,  whereas  the 
State  owns  150  acres  of  land  at  Bowie  which  now  lie  idle.  It  is  highly 
important  that  the  scientific  class-room  work  in  agriculture  be  given 
at  the  same  institution  as  practical  instruction  in  the  field.  The 
lack  of  land  at  Morgan  could  be  remedied  by  purchase  of  property  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  we  therefore,  recommend  the  acquisition  of  the  neces- 
sary land  within  a  reasonable  distance. 

Morgan  College  was  established  as  a  private  institution  in  1866 
primarily  to  train  Negro  students  for  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  has  grown  from  hxmible  beginnings  until  it  is  now 
on  the  list  of  Colleges  approved  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.   It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  general  edu- 
cation. Such  religious  instruction  and  observance  as  is  furnished  is 
general  rather  than  denominational  in  character,  and  in  amount,  whether 
measured  by  money  or  time  consvmied,  does  not  exceed  that  usually  found 
upon  a  college  campus.   It  conducts  numerous  courses  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern,  biological,  physical,  social  and  political 
sciences,  the  fine  arts,  health,  history,  philosophy  and  religion;  and 
prennedical  and  home  economics  curricula.  It  has  a  faculty  of  33 
teachers,  of  whom  22  are  full  and  13  part-time,  including  4  doctors 
of  philosophy,  19  masters  of  eirt  and  7  bachelors  of  art.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1936,  it  had  365  regular  students,  96  special  students 
and  281  students  in  summer  school  and  extension  work  -  making  a  total 
student  body  of  742.  Of  the  461  regular  and  special  students,  386  came 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  of  which  122  were  men  and  264  were  women. 

In  the  same  year,  according  to  Black  and  Company,  C.P.A.,  it 
had  a  current  income  of  $128,285.09  made  up  as  follows: 

Students  AmoTint  Percentages 

Tuition  $48,622.91  38.0 

Board  &  Dormitory 26,154.42  20.4 

Athletics,  student  organiza- 
tion books,  etc. 9,878.35  7.7 


$84,655.66 


Gifts  and  Grants 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church  -  $   4,722.22  3.7 

General 3,868.25  3.0 

City  of  Baltimore 1,600.00  1,2 

State  of  I.feiryland 32,100.00  25.1 

$42,290.47 

Miscellaneous  1.558.96  1.1 


$128,285.09     100.2 
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Its  total  expenditxires  for  the  year  were  $124,896,36.  Its  bal- 
ance stieet  as  of  June  30,  1936,  showed  an  educational  plant  valued  at 
$1,006,548.33,  Endovnnent  Fund  Assets  of  $50,196.95,  and  a  balance  due 
by  the  State  of  Maryland  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  Princess  Anne 
Academy  of  $50,000. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  statement  that  without  state  support, 
the  college  would  be  quite  unable  to  fiinction  with  its  present  efficiency. 
The  contribution  of  the  State  was  well  justified  not  only  by  contrast 
with  the  much  greater  sums  given  to  private  institutions  for  White  stu- 
dents in  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  served,  but 
also  because  Morgan  College  has  been  the  only  institution  in  the  state 
which  has  made  any  serious  effort  to  offer  college  instruction  to  the 
Negro  race.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  institution  for  Negroes  in  Mary- 
land for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  colored  high  schools  of  the 
State,  with  the  result  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  colored  high 
school  teachers  in  Maryland  are  graduates  of  the  college.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  it  was  not  until  1919  that  Morgan  College  received  a  state 
appropriation  and  then  only  for  $1,000. 

Morgan  College  has  received  substantial  support  from  institu- 
tions interested  in  the  higher  education  of  Negroes.  In  1919  it  received 
$95,000  from  Ceimegie  Foundation  towards  the  cost  of  an  administrative 
building;  in  1931  it  received  $125,000  from  the  State  of  Maryland, 
$10,000  from  the  Rosenwald  Fund  and  $50,000  from  the  General  Education 
Board,  «11  of  which  was  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  science  hall, 
and  an  additional  $54,500  was  also  received  from  the  General  Education 
Board  and  applied  to  other  building  construction.  In  addition  to  these 
capital  contributions,  both  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Board  have  made  substantial  contributions  to  current  expenses 
during  the  past  years,  as  for  instance,  $2,000  a  year  for  five  years  by 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  support  of  the  library  and  $5,000  a  year  for 
five  years  by  the  General  Education  Board  to  supplement  salaries  of  the 
faculty  during  the  recent  depression. 

The  Federal  Government  is  building  a  stadivmi  on  the  College  Campus 
which  is  being  carried  at  $100,000  in  the  capital  investment.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  has  cost  greatly  in  excess  of  that  sum. 


c,  Bowie  Normal  School 

Bowie  offers  at  least  two  advan.tages  as  a  college  site:   (1) 
land  is  available  for  a  school  of  agriculture  and  (2)  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  to  combine  the  work  of  the  colored  teachers'  college 
with  an  agricultural  school  and  general  collegiate  work  vinder  the  con- 
trol of  a  single  Board  of  Trustees. 

This  school  is  maintained  by  the  State  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  elementary  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  County  and  is  to  be 
compared  with  similar  institutions  for  White  teachers  at  Towson,  Salis- 
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bury  and  Froatburg.  The  property  value  is  $217,106  and  the  ciirrent  ex- 
penses in  1935-1936  by  the  State  was  $24,195.  The  total  average  cost 
per  student  was  $260  as  compared  with  $421  at  Towson,  $332  at  Frostburg 
and  $215  at  Salisbury.  A  comparison  of  the  curriculum  and  of  practice 
centers  with  those  of  the  White  colleges  does  not  reveal  any  extraordi- 
nary difference  but  the  faculty  at  Bowie  is  not  so  well  trained.   The 
course  of  study  is  three  years  as  compared  with  four  years  at  the  '.Vhite 
schools  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  education. 

Most  noticeable  is  the  deficiency  in  physical  equipment,  which 
this  year  has  led  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  recommend  that  funds 
be  included  in  a  general  bond  issue  for  substantial  constiniction  work 
for  items  of  most  immediate  necessity  in  the  total  ama.  of  $154,977,  in- 
cluding a  girls'  dormitory,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  addition  to  boys' 
dormitory,  and  academic  wing  to  administration  building;  and  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $9,500  for  the  construction  of  a  sewage  system  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation also  recommends  for  construction  at  ein  early  date,  an  additional 
girls'  dormitory  and  a  practice  school  wing  at  a  total  additional  cost 
of  $105,611.  These  needs  have  long  been  known  to  the  State  authorities 
and  requests  for  their  fulfillment  have  been  overlooked  or  denied;  for 
example,  the  present  dormitory  for  girls,  which  was  built  to  take  care 
of  44  students,  now  houses  85  atudents  emd  10  teachers,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  put  fovir  girls  in  a  room  of  nine  by  eleven  feet.  The  present 
dining  room  and  kitchen  are  too  small  for  the  enrollment.  The  present 
boys'  dormitory  consists  of  one  large  room  for  all  of  the  male  students, 
the  academic  wing  is  greatly  needed  partic\ilarly  as  the  present  plan  is 
to  advance  to  a  four  years'  college  status.  Particular  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  the  need  for  a  new  sewage  system.  The  present  one  was 
condemned  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  inadequate  and  unsanitary 
five  years  ago,  but  no  steps  to  alter  the  situation  have  been  taken. 

The  State  owns  167  acres  of  land  in  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion but  it  is  not  used  in  any  way  for  agriculture  purposes. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  appropriation  by  the  State  of  the  en- 
tire sum  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  new  construction 
and  improvements  at  Bowie. 


d.  Coppin  Normal  School 

This  Institution  is  not  a  state  establishment  but  is  maintained 
by  the  City  of  Baltimore  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary 
schools  for  Negroes  in  the  city.  For  that  reason  it  probably  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  report.  It  nay  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  while  it  does  not  measure  up  to  the  splendid  institution  at  Towson 
where  the  teachers  for  elementary  schools  for  White  students  in  Balti- 
more City  are  trained,  it  sets  the  same  standeirds  as  the  White  Normal 
schools  and  has  done  so  for  a  number  of  years,  except  for  the  fact 
that  only  a  three  year  course  is  offered.  The  work  is  designed  specif- 
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Ically  for  teachers  in  the  Baltimore  City  schools  and  on  that  account 
differs  somewhat  from  the  work  done  at  Bowie.  The  curriculvnn  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the  White  schools. 


2.  GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

The  University  of  Maryland  has  a  graduate  school,  emd  profes- 
sional schools  in  law,  medicine,  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  from  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  law  school,  Negroes  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
cluded. Some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  admission  of  qualified 
Negro  students  to  these  institutions  or  an  equivalent  must  be  furnish- 
ed. The  Legislature  of  1935,  following  the  example  set  by  certain 
other  states,  namely,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Virginia,  Missouri  and  West 
Virginia,  provided  funds  for  scholarships  for  graduate  study  out  of 
the  State  as  well  as  for  undergraduate  study  in  courses  provided  by 
the  University  of  Maryland  but  not  open  to  Negro  students.  So  far  as 
the  graduate  schools  are  concerned,  the  small  nvmber  of  Negro  students 
that  are  likely  to  apply,  presents  a  somewhat  different  problem  from 
that  involved  in  their  admission  to  the  undergraduate  courses  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Dtiring  the  year  1935-36,  one  Negro  student 
was  admitted  to  the  University  of  Maryland  by  reason  of  the  decision 
in  the  Murray  case  and  during  the  current  scholastic  year,  two  Negro 
students  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  school  without  embarrass- 
ment or  friction  so  far  as  our  inquiries  have  been  able  to  disclose* 


3.   SCHOLABSHIPS 

If  the  policy  of  scholarships  is  to  be  continued,  provision 
should  be  made  not  only  for  graduate  but  undergraduate  work  given  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  but  not  available  to  Negro  students  at  any 
State  institution.  We  append  (pp.  19-25)    a  report  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sum  of  $10,000  annually  for  the  past  two  years  to  appli- 
cants for  scholarships  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1935,  The  amount 
is  quite  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  qualified  persons  who  made  ap- 
plication for  grants.  In  the  year  1935-1936,  97  scholarships  were 
granted  and  187  were  refused,  and  in  the  year  1936-1937,  102  scholar- 
ships were  granted,  199  applications  were  refused,  mainly  because  of 
the  lack  of  fvmds.  Not  only  was  the  appropriation  insufficient  to 
cover  all  of  the  applications  but  the  maximum  permissible  amount  of 
$200  to  any  one  student  by  the  statute  ia  insufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  students  who  are  deprived  of  opportunities  of  study  within 
the  State  and  must  go  away  from  home  to  attend  other  institutions. 
With  these  considerations  in  mind  and  the  probability  of  increased  ap- 
plications, the  Commission  has  made  application  to  the  Governor  for 
the  sum  of  |50,000  a  year  for  scholarships  for  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing years,  and  the  sum  of  ^5,000  per  year  for  administration. 
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4.   BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

V/e  recognize  the  desirability  of  placing  all  institutions  for 
the  higher  education  of  Negroes  under  a  single  control,  so  far  as  the 
same  is  practicable.  V.'e,  therefore,  recommend  that  if  a  State  institu- 
tion of  collegiate  grade  is  established  a  Bi-racial  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Regents  be  given  control  not  only  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts, 
but  also  of  the  school  of  agricvLLture  and  such  other  schools  as  may  be 
established;  and  also  that  the  control  of  Princess  Anne  Academy,  if  it 
be  continued,  be  entrusted  to  its  care,  relieving  the  University  of 
Maryland  from  its  present  responsibility  therefor. 

The  desire  of  the  State  Board  to  retain  control  of  the  training 
of  teachers  placed  by  it  in  the  elementary  schools  is  easily  understood 
but  such  control  is  clearly  not  essential.  The  Board  could  dictate  the 
qualification  of  the  teacheis  even  if  it  did  not  actually  control  the 
institution  at  which  they  are  trained,  and  this  pleua  is  actually  follow- 
ed with  success  by  the  Board  with  reference  to  high  school  teachers  in 
the  counties  and  by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City 
with  reference  to  white  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  in  the  city. 
High  school  teachers,  white  and  colored  throughout  the  State  are  train- 
ed in  private  institutions  and  elementary  teachers  in  the  white  schools 
of  the  city  are  not  prepared  in  city  institutions  but  at  Towson  Normal 
School  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board.  We  think  it  desirable 
that  all  of  the  l^egro  institutions  of  Higher  Education  should  be  con- 
trolled by  one  Board  of  Trustees  and  propose  the  creation  of  the  above 
named  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Negro  State  College  as  the  first  step 
in  that  direction.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Negroes  are  eicluded  from 
White  institutions,  and  that  it  has  been  difficiilt  in  the  past  to  se- 
cure for  them  equivalent  advantages,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  proper  to 
concentrate  in  one  body  the  responsibility  for  looking  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  colored  race  with  regard  to  State  appropriations,  and 
courses  of  study. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  TO  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  LEGISLATURE 
RELATITE  TO  THE  APPROHIIATION  FCR  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  THEIR 
ADMINISTRATION  FCR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS 
1937-38,  1938-39 


The  Scholarship  Funds  appropriated  by  the  1935  Legislature  for 
the  fiscal  years  1935-1936  and  1936-1937  have  been  administered  under 
the  Connnission,  by  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Carl  J. 
Murphy,  Chairman,  Dr.  Ivan  E.  McDougle,  Dr.  Bamett  M.  Rhetta,  Dr. 
Francis  M.  Wood,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Wilson  and  Robert  P.  IfcGuinn,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Member  ex  officio. 

In  the  year  1935  the  Maryland  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
from  its  #10,000  appropriation  distributed  scholarships  to  97  stu- 
dents. The  average  scholarship  totaled  $102.00  (Average  graduate 
scholarship  #150.47;  average  undergraduate  scholarship  $90.00), 

In  the  yeear  1936  the  Commission  awarded  scholarships  to  102 
students.  The  average  scholarship  was  $98.00.   (Average  graduate 
scholarship  $156.00;  average  undergradiiate  scholarship  $88.00).  Be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds  185  students  applied  for  scholarships  in 
1935  and  199  in  1936,  but  failed  to  receive  them, 

THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  ILLUSTRATES  THE  NUMBER  AND  AMOUNT 
OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED  BT  THE  COMMISSION  DURING  THE  FISCAL 
YEARS  1935-6,  1936-7. 

DISTRIBTTTION  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 


1 

9  3  5 

-19  3  6 

19  3  6 

-19  3  7 

Number 

Value  of 

Number 

Value  of 

Affected 

Scholarship 

Affected 

Scholarship 

13 

$  200,00 

9 

$  200,00 

1 

175,00 

13 

150.00 

7 

150,00 

6 

120.00 

10 

120.00 

31 

100,00 

31 

100.00 

4 

75.00 

8 

75,00 

3 

90.00 

1 

60.00 

2 

72,00 

19 

50.00 

12 

60,00 

3 

45,00 

11 

50,00 

1 

35.00 

6 

45.00 

1 

25.50 

1 

39,00 

2 

25,00 

1 

36.00 

. 

— _.. 

2 

25.50 

- 

1 

25,00 

97 


$9,980,50 


102 


$9,975,00 
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With  the  fTinds  supplied  by  the  State  in  the  past  two  years  the 
Commissioii  has  been  able  to  supply  fewer  than  one-fourth  of  the  appli- 
cants and  in  many  cases  the  CoiDmittee's  award  was  not  sufficient  to 
pay  the  student's  tuition  in  the  college  he  is  attending. 

As  to  the  inadequacy  of  these  scholarships  and  the  fail\xre  of 
some  students  to  receive  them  the  Maiylsuid  Coxirt  of  i^peals  in  the 
Murray  Case  said: 

"By  an  Act  of  1935,  Chapter  577,  a  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  of  Negroes  was  created  and  directed  to  adminis- 
ter $10,000  included  in  the  State  Budget  for  the  years 
1935-1936  and  1936-1937,  for  scholarships  of  |200  each 
to  Negroes,  to  enable  them  to  attend  college  outside  the 
State,  mainly  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  college,  medi- 
cal, law  and  other  professional  courses  to  the  colored 
youth  of  the  State  for  vftiich  no  such  facilities  are  avail- 
able in  the  State.  The  allonvance  of  $200  was  to  defray 
tuition  fees  only.   This  later  act  went  into  effect  on 
June  1,  1935,  and  it  appeared  from  evidence  that  by  June 
18,  when  this  case  was  tried  below,  380  Negroes  had 
sought  blanks  for  applying  for  the  scholarships,  and  113 
applications  had  been  filled  in  and  returned.  Only  six- 
teen had  then  sought  opportunities  for  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional study,  only  one  for  the  study  of  the  law.  im- 
plications were  to  be  received  during  twelve  more  days. 
That  any  one  of  the  individual  applicants  would  receive 
one  of  the  fifty  or  more  scholarships  was  obviovisly  far 
from  assured.  For  a  large  percentage  of  them  there  was 
no  provision.  And  if  the  petitioner  had  received  one 
there  would  have  been,  as  he  argues,  disadvantages  at- 
tached   

The  Cou3rt  is  clear  that  this  rather  slender  chance 
for  any,  one  applicant  at  an  opportunity  to  attend  an 
outside  law  school,  at  increased  expense,  falls  short  of 
providing  for  students  of  the  colored  race  facilities 
substantially  equal  to  those  furnished  to  the  whites  in 
the  law  school  maintained  in  Baltimore,  The  number  of 
colored  students  affected  by  the  discrimination  may  be 
comparatively  small,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  negli- 
gible in  Baltimore  City  and  moreover  the  number  seems 
excluded  as  a  factor  in  the  problem," 

A  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  decision  in  this  case  would 
seem  to  indicate,  that  if  scholarships  are  to  be  offered  as  Equivalent 
for  college,  professional  and  graduate  study,  the  Commission  should 
have  sufficient  funds  at  its  disposal  to  guarantee  scholarship  advan- 
tages to  Gill  who  meet  the  reqxiired  standard  for  admission  to  the 
school  in  question,  and  likewise  apply  to  the  Commission  for  scholar- 
ship assistance,  and  that  the  stim  awarded  by  the  Commission  should  be 
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sufficient  in  amovint  to  offer  svibstantial  guarantee  of  an  effectual 
equivalency. 

The  next  two  tables  show  how  many  colored  students  applied  for 
scholarships  in  1935  and  1936,  and  how  many  actually  received  awards 
and  how  many  received  nothing. 
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1935-1936 
AWARDS  ~  NUMBER  OF  ATPLICANTS  AND  NUMBER  RECEIVING  NOTHING 


TOTAL  NUMBER 

NUMBER 

ACTUAL 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

APPLICANTS 

AWARDED 

APiliOPRIATION 

A.  &  T.  College 

2 

1 

$  200, 

,00 

Atlanta  S.  S.  Work 

3 

1 

75. 

,00 

Atlanta  Ifiilversity 
Bofwie  State  Normal 

4 
9 

1 

175. 

.00 

Bennett  College 

1 
1 

- 

— — 

.— 

Cheyney  Teachers 

^ 

Delaware  State 

2 

1 

1 

25. 

,50 

De":roit-Art 

~ 

""**"" 

Dillard  University 

1 

1 

100. 

.00 

Eckles-Embalmi  ng 

3 

- 



— 

Fisk  University 

1 

1 

100, 

,00 

Hampton  Institute 

43 

12 

600. 

.00 

Howard  University 

30 

8 

1,300, 

.00 

Colnmbia  University 

2 

1 

200, 

.00 

Iowa  State 

1 

- 

- — 

— 

Julliard-Music 

1 

1 

150, 

.00 

Khoxville  College 

1 

1 

100, 

,00 

Lincoln  University 

17 

11 

1,260. 

,00 

Livingstone  College 

1 

1 

100, 

,00 

Boston  University 

1 

1 

200, 

.00 

Meharry  Med.  Col. 

5 

4 

750, 

.00 

Morgan  College 

101 

36 

3,025, 

.00 

N.  Y.  University 

1 

1 

200, 

.00 

Ohio  University 

1 

1 

150, 

,00 

Oberlin 

1 

- 

— ■ 

— 

Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

5 

1 

200, 

.00 

Pa.  Art  School 

3 

1 

200, 

.00 

Provident-Nursing 
Pittsburgh  Univ. 

2 
1 

- 

— — 

— 

Shaw  University 

1 

- 



.— 

McAllist  er-T>!mbal  ml  ng 
Mercy  Hospital 

1 
1 

- 

.... 

.— 

ToTnple  University 

3 

- 

— — . 

— 

St.  Augustine 

1 

- 



— 

Storer  College 

3 

- 



Va.  Union  University 

7 

4 

260, 

,00 

Va.  State  College 

14 

3 

135, 

.00 

Mtchigan  Univ. 

2 

2 

400, 

.00 

Chicago  Univ. 

1 

1 

100, 

.00 

Tennessee  State 

1 

1 

100, 

.00 

Wellesly 
Unknown 

1 

3 

. 

_-_. 

— 

Totals 

284 

97 

$9,980, 

[50 

HAD  THE  COMMISSION  AN  AVERAGE  OF  $200  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  STUDENTS 
APPLYING  FCR  SCHOLARSHIP  ASSISTANCE  IN  1935  THE  SUM  REQUIRED  WOULD 
HAVE  BEEN  $56,500.00. 
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1936-1937 
AWARDS  —  NDMBER  OF  APPLICANTS  AND  NUMBER  RECEIVING  NOTHING 


TOTAL  NUMBER 

NUMRRR 

ACTUAL 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

APPLICANTS 

AWARDED 

APlltQERIATION 

A.  &  T.  College 

2 

1 

$   72. 

.00 

Atlanta  S.  S.  Work 

1 

1 

75. 

.00 

Atlanta  University 

3 

2 

200, 

,00 

Bennett  College 

2 

- 

^^^" 

"^^ 

Boston  University 

3 

1 

200. 

,00 

Columbia  University 
Dillard  University 
Delaware  State  College 

3 
1 

2 

400. 

,00 

5 

2 

51. 

.00 

Fisk  University 

2 

- 

"""■*" 

"'"'* 

Flatbush-Nnrsing 

1 

- 

Hampton  Institute 

31 

9 

475. 

.00 

Howard  University 

41 

16 

2,331. 

.36 

Hunter  College 

1 

- 



— 

Julliard-Mosic 

2 

- 

— — 

.__ 

Bioxville  College 

2 

1 

36. 

,00 

Lincoln  Univ. 

19 

9 

952, 

.00 

Ilncoln-Nursing 

1 

- 



— 

Ifeharry  Msd.  Col. 

5 

1 

200. 

.00 

U.  of  m. 

1 

- 

___. 

._ 

Mtchigan  Univ. 

2 

1 

200, 

.00 

Morehouse  Col. 

1 

- 

- — .. 

..- 

Morgan  College 

132 

44 

3,710, 

.00 

N.Y.  Tnat. -Photography 

1 

- 

^ 

Oberlin 

1 

- 

— _. 

— 

Ohio  State  Univ. 
Pa.  School  of  Art 

1 
1 

1 

150, 

.00 

Xfnlr,   of  Pa. 
Shaw  Univ. 

2 

1 

1 

39, 

,00 

St.  Augustine 

1 

- 

^ 

Tenple  Univ. 
Tennessee  State 
Virginia  State  Col. 

2 

1 
16 

5 

273, 

.64 

Virginia  Union 

5 

2 

120, 

.00 

W,  Va.  State 

4 

1 

90, 

.00 

Wilberforce 

1 

- 



— 

Wisconsin  Univ. 

2 

2 

400, 

,00 

Totals 

301 

102 

^9,975. 

.00 

HAD  THE  COMllISSION  AN  AVERAGE  OF  #200  FOR  EACH  OF  THESE  STUDENTS 
THE  TOTAL  SUM  REQUIRED  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP  ASSISTANCE  IN  1936  WOULD  HAVE 
BEEN  160,200.00. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  ntmber  of  Colored  Students  at- 
tending 37  selected  colleges  and  universities  in  and  outside  the 
State.  The  figures  do  not  include  all  Colored  Students  now  at  col- 
lege or  university,  but  they  are  significant  because  they  give  some 
indication  of  the  existing  problem  in  education  beyond  the  high 
school,  which  the  State  has  yet  to  make  provision  for. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


NUMBER 
ATTENDING 


NUMBER 
APPLYING 


NUMBER 
GRANTED 


A.  &  T.  College 

5 

Atlanta  S.  S.  Work 

2 

Atlanta  Univ. 

2 

Bennett  College 

- 

Boston  University 

1 

Columbia  University 

2 

Delaware  State 

12 

Dillard  University 

1 

Fisk  University 

- 

Flatbush  Teachers 

- 

Freedmnns  Hospital 

- 

Hampton  Institute 

50 

Howard  University 

62 

Hunter  College 

- 

Julliard  -  Music 

1 

laioxville  College 

1 

Lincoln  University 

19 

Lincoln  Hospital 

- 

Meharry  Med.  School 

5 

Maryland  Univ. 

2 

Michigan  University 

2 

Morehouse  College 

- 

Morgan  College 

390 

N.  Y.  Tnst.  Photo. 

- 

Oberlin  College 

- 

Pa.  Art  School 

1 

Univ.  of  Pa. 

- 

Shaw  Univ. 

1 

St.  Augustine 

- 

Tennessee  State 

- 

Va.  State  College 

24 

Va.  Union  Univ. 

4 

W.  Va.  State  College 

6 

Wilberforce 

- 

Wisconsin  Univ. 

2 

Totals 

596 

2 

1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 

31 

41 
1 
2 
2 

19 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
132 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

16 

5 

4 

1 

2 

301 


9 
16 

1 
1 
9 

2 

1 
44 

1 
1 

5 
2 

1 

2 

102 
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Free  ScholarsMps  paid  out  of  State  Funds 

to  white  students  in  State-aided  Institutions  is 

slxovm  in  the  following  table: 


a 

0) 

o 

m 

1  +* 

f-i 
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0    O 

■p 
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(0    Ci  O 

X    o 

■p  <: 
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E    t3 

o 

o 

J 

EH 

£-• 

!§ 

©   -H 
Pl   P 

P* 

g-^ 

^a 

t>  fi 

▼^  CO 

P4    3 

"^1 

rH 

^     O 

U  M 

Xi 

«  o 

o  m 

1^ 

d    ft 
O   -H 

•H   ^ 

^^ 
O 

-a  ^ 


3,500.00         2,900.00 


Blue 
Ridge 

Johns 

Hopkins       67,500.00       62,250.00 

Washing- 
ton      59,500.00   37,043.00 

Western 

m.       52,000.00   31,100.00 

St.  Johns   63.000.00   30.739.00 


29   29  @  #100 

129  21  @$650  109  @450 

265  38  @$361  25  ©125  202  ®  #100 


72  58  @#500  14  ®  #150 

87  29  @#655  29  @250  29  @  $155 


Total    245,500.00  164,032.00   582  146 


162 


274 


Average 

Yalue  to 

each  class  541.50    275.00    126.25 

General  average  of  all  state  scholarships  to  white  students  $291.84 


The  original  purpose  of  the  scholarships  awarded  by  the  Com- 
ndssion  was  to  provide  a  measure  of  relief  to  colored  students  who 
heretofore  have  not  been  able  to  attend  the  University  of  Maryland,  a 
state  school,  and  who  have  therefore  been  compelled,  at  a  financial 
disadvantage,  to  attend  private  schools  in  or  outside  the  state.  It 
was  recognized  by  the  Commission  from  the  beginning  that  the  work  was 
experimental  and  that  the  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  inade- 
quate. The  question  of  state  provision  for  higher  education  of  color- 
ed students,  both  professional  and  collegiate,  was  discussed  in  the 
Afiirray  Case  and  in  view  of  the  decision  in  that  case,  the  state  will 
doubtless  consider  the  establishment  of  higher  education  for  Negroes 
on  a  peimanent  basis  in  Maryland.  While  such  a  plan  is  being  worked 
out,  it  seems  advisable  to  continue  the  state  scholarship  for  colored 
students  in  the  State  who  would  not  be  permitted  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ifaryland.  While  the  sum  of  $50,000  is  not  sufficient  to 
award  scholarships  to  every  eligible  colored  student  in  attendance 
upon  a  college  or  university,  it  will  enable  the  Gonmission  to  make 
a  fair  start  in  the  right  direction. 


FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  CONSULTANT,  ROBERT  DAVIDS, 


TO  THE 


MARYLAND  COMMISSION  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  NECHiOES 


JAiraARY  15,   1937. 
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CHAPTgl  I 

Findings  and  Reccxmnendations  of  the  Corsultant  Rela- 
tive to  the  Higher  Education  of  Negroes  in 
Jfaiyland 

In  the  following  chapters  a  discussion  of  the  status,  func- 
tions, and  needs  of  Negro  institutions  in  Bferjland  is  presented  in  de- 
tail,    A  digest  of  the  conclusions  reached  is  presented  here  at  the 
head  of  the  entire  report. 


I.     Findings: 

1.  Of  a  total  population  in  1930  of  1,631,526  Negroes  com- 
prised 16.9*0  or  276,379.  Dependable  estimates  indicate  that  the  Ne- 
gro population  will  be  about  315,000  in  1940  and  355,000  in  1950. 

2.  81. 89^  of  the  Negro  population  resides  west  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  as  well  as  61,5^  of  the  rural  farm  population. 

3.  Relative  to  distances  frcm  the  three  centers  of  Negro  hi^- 
er  education,  80.5^  reside  within  60  miles  of  Bowie,  74.8  similarly  in 
reference  to  Baltimore,  and  14.4^  with  reference  to  Princess  Anne. 
Both  Bcvile  finfj   Baltimore  are  much  roore  accessible  to  the  Negro  popu- 
lation than  Princess  Anne,  with  little  to  choose  between  them, 

4.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the  number  of  Negroes  who 
win  enroll  in  higher  education  as  1000  In  1940  and  1500  in  1950.  The 
number  who  should  be  enrolled  in  special  courses  and  extension  classes, 
in  addition  to  the  above  estimates,  should  be  about  1500  by  1950. 

5.  There  are  five  institutions  engaged  in  providing  higher 
education  for  Negroes  in  the  State,  namely  (1)  Morgan  College,  (2) 
Princess  Anne  Academy.  (3)  Bowie  Noimal  School,  (4)  Coppin  Normal 
School  and  (5)  The  Comnisslon  on  Higher  Education  of  Negroes.  There 
are  as  many  controls  as  institutions.  One  is  \inder  private  control, 
and  the  other  four  under  either  state  or  municipal  control. 

6.  There  is  great  overlapping  and  dt5)lication  in  the  func- 
tions of  Higher  Education  among  the  various  institutions, 

7.  The  Conmission  on  Higher  Education  of  Negroes,  with  very 
meager  scholarship  funds,  is  atten^ting  to  furnish  opportunities  in 
all  of  the  fields  represented  by  the  functions  of  the  white  institu- 
tions. 

8.  Aside  from  the  scholarship  provisions,  several  of  the  imr- 
portant  functions  exercised  by  white  institutions  are  entirely  miss- 
ing in  the  program  of  the  Negro  institutions. 
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9.  It  appears  probable  that  a  part  of  the  overlappings  and 
deficiencies  is  due  to  the  independent  operation  of  the  five  systems  of 
control, 

10.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  state  ownership  and  con- 
trol among  the  Negro  institutions,  in  Maryland  and  other  Southern  States. 
A  very  considerable  part  of  the  capital  investment  in  the  only  private 
Negro  college  has  been  provided  by  the  State,  educational  fo\mdations 
and  the  general  public . 

11.  Jfore  than  $10,000,000  has  been  furnished  by  the  state  for 
white  higher  educational  plants,  and  about  $421,000  for  those  of  Ne- 
groes, or  more  than  twenty -four  times  as  much. 

12.  The  state  is  contributing  about  eleven  times  as  much  for 
vdiite  higher  education  as  for  Negro  institutions. 

13.  The  average  cost  to  the  State  per  Negro  student  would  proba- 
bly be  much  less  if  there  were  not  five  independent  systems  of  controls. 

14.  Only  one  Negro  institution  of  higher  learning  is  accredit- 
ed by  the  standardizing  body. 

15.  The  instruction  in  the  Negro  institutions,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  considerably  inferior  to  that  provided  in  the  white  institu- 
tions. 

16.  Negro  students  have  no  opportunity,  eis  white  students  have, 
to  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  four  years'work,  in  elementaiy  ed\ica- 
tion. 

17.  The  Negro  normal  schools  can  very  considerably  increase 
their  enrollment  before  the  supply  meets  the  demand  as  fully  as  is  the 
case  with  the  white  teachers'  colleges. 

18.  Negro  normal  schools  have  nearly  as  good  practice  facili- 
ties but  not  nearly  as  good  instruction  as  in  the  white  teachers'  col- 
leges. 

19.  Prospective  Negro  high  school  teachers  do  not  receive  as 
extensive  training  as  the  white  students  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. The  qioality  of  the  instruction  is  not  eis  good  as  in  the  white 
colleges  generally. 

20.  There  is  much  duplication  both  as  to  functions  and  to 
courses  in  the  Negro  institutions. 

21.  Princess  Anne  Acadeny  -  the  Negro  land-grant  college  -  of- 
fers a  veiy  meager  curriculum  con^ared  with  the  University  of  MEoryland. 
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22,  Industrial  arts  is  the  only  subject  in  wMch  any  technical 
edxication  is  offered  to  Negroes,  and  the  courses  given  are  very  few, 

as  compared  with  the  almost  bewildering  array  of  courses  in  mechanical 
and  engineering  subjects  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins. 

23,  Business  education  is  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the 
Negro  institutions  while  strongly  stressed  in  several  white  colleges. 

24,  Health  and  physical  education  are  not  stressed  as  strong- 
ly or  taught  as  efficiently  in  the  Negro  institutions  as  in  the  white, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  health  needs  of  the  Negro  race, 

25,  Fine  arts  instruction,  that  is,  in  art  and  masic,  is  much 
superior  in  the  white  institutions.  In  addition,  the  state  and  Bal- 
timore City  appropriate  considerable  sums  to  the  Maryland  Art  Insti- 
tute which  excludes  Negroes, 

26,  University  extension  which  includes  classes,  popular  in- 
stitutes and  field,  work,  is  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  program  of 
Negro  higher  education.  Practically  all  of  both  state  and  federal 
funds  used  for  this  purpose  go  to  support  the  white  program,  amount 

in  1935-36  to  $473,546  of  which  #164,514  came  from  state  funds.  Only 
two  Negro  agricultural  agents  are  eii5>loyed,  with  no  Negro  Home  demon- 
stration agents.  In  view  of  the  lower  socio-economic  status  and  of 
the  large  rural  element  of  the  Negro  population  this  absence  of  exten- 
sion service  in  connection  with  higher  education  appears  almost  cal- 
amitous. Not  only  Negro  welfare  but  the  potential  weeilth  of  the  en- 
tire state  seems  to  be  overlooked  in  this  absence  of  extension  service, 

27,  Research  graduate  opportimities  do  not  exist  for  Negro 
students.  This,  in  spite  of  a  real  need,  and  of  the  actual  feasibil- 
ity of  such  opportunities, 

28,  In  professional  education  the  state  provides  institutions 
for  white  students  in  the  fields  of  Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Phar- 
macy, with  no  corresponding  provision  for  Negro  students.  The  nursing 
profession  for  Negroes  receives  some  state  support  but  not  con^jarably 
to  that  given  white  nursing  education  in  the  University  of  Maryland 
Hospital  which  received  a  state  appropriation  of  $105,000  in  1935-1936, 
Beside  providing  facilities  the  state  grants  a  reduction  in  fees  to 
Maiyland  white  students  in  the  first  four  professions  named, 

29,  Pre-professioneil  courses  in  law,  medicine,  dentistiy,  and 
phannacy  are  offered  in  white  institutions.  Only  one,  pre-medical,  is 
offered  in  the  Negro  institutions. 
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II.  Master  Concluslona; 

The  findings  in  the  preceding  sections  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  master  conclusions: 

1.  Proportionately,  Negro  Higher  Education  in  Maiyland  re- 
ceives through  institutional  channels  from  the  state  treasury  less  than 
one-fourth  as  much  as  white  Higher  Education.  This  applies  only  to 
appropriatiojis  for  cvirrent  expenses;  the  situation  relative  to  state 
investment  in  plant,  land  and  equipment  being  still  more  adverse  to  the 
colored  population, 

2.  Proportionately,  state  aid  to  individuals  in  the  form  of 
stipends,  scholarship  and  reductions  in  fees  is  extended  to  about  one- 
half  the  nuuiber  of  Negro  students  and  represents  less  than  one-half, 
on  the  average,  in  the  amount  provided  each  student, 

3.  The  sum  provided  by  the  State,  Baltimore  City  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  amoxmts,  in  the  aggregate,  to  a  considerable  sxua,  the 
maximum  effectiveness  of  which  is  defeated  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
the  lack  of  an  integrated  system,  or  well-coordinated  plan  by  either 
of  which  less  overhead  expense,  less  overlapping  of  courses,  optimum 
class  enrollments,  and  the  like  might  well  be  achieved. 

4.  An  equivalent  of  higher  education  for  the  colored  popula- 
tion involves  not  only  the  equivalence  of  individual  financial  aid  as 
(2)  but  also  the  equivalent  provision  of  all  the  forms  of  education 
provided,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  state  for  white  students.  These 
forms,  usually  referred  to  in  this  report  as  functions,  should  be  made 
available  to  colored  students  where  practicable  within  the  state; 
otheiwise  by  out-of-state  scholarships  valued  by  an  authority  with 
wide  discretionary  powers  so  that  they  express  an  approximate  equiva- 
lence with  similar  opport\inities  for  white  students  actually  set-up 
within  the  state. 

These  four  master  conclusions  now  become  the  detezmining 
principles  upon  which  the  redommendations  of  the  Consxiltant  are  based. 
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III.     Vfhat  Plsua  may  ultimately  provide  an  equivalence  of  vrtiite  and 
Negro  Higher  Eduoation  at  state  expense  in  MarylaiKl? 

At  the  outset,  any  plan  is  rejected  wliich  cont©ii5)late8  no  fun- 
damental changes  in  the   set-up  of  Negro  higher  education  and  which  of- 
fers only  a  roeasvire  of  amelioration  of  existing  conditions.     If  it  be 
established,   as  it  is  believed  to  be  by  the  writer  of  this  report, 
that  the  Negro     institutions  are  not  properly  located  or  unpromising 
of  future  development,   it  seems  an  unintelligent  policy  to  continue 
indefinitely  to  throw  good  money  after  bad.     Four  plans,   or  solutions, 
are  offered. 


Plan  A; 

In  Figure  I  a  plan  is  presented  in  diagrammatic  form  which 
would,  if  eventually  realized,  provide  an  approximate  equivalence  of 
higher  education  for  the  colored  race  at  a  minimum  expense  and  with 
optimum  accessibility  and  efficiency.  This  is  believed  by  the  Con- 
sultant to  be  the  ideal  plan. 

The  figure  possesses  the  merit  of  presenting  in  graphic  fom, 
In  one  sweep  of  the  eye,  the  essential  elements  of  a  State  program  of 
Negro  higher  education;  and  the  educational  functions,  administrative 
controls,  relationships  and  contacts  which  are  involved  In  such  a  pro- 
gram. By  cor^jarison  with  the  figure  on  page  49,  Chapter  III,  this 
diagram  will  show  that  it  is  at  least  possible  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
schematic  organization  goes,  the  confusion  of  functions  and  controls 
vdileh  exist  in  the  present  situation. 

The   plan  contains  the  following  features: 

1.  One  board  of  control,  consisting  of  members  of  both  races 
and  both  sexes.  This  boeird  to  possess,  as  an  agent  of  the  State, 
either  the  powers  inherent  in  coa^r^lete  ownership  of  all  higher  insti- 
tutions for  Negroes  in  the  State,  or  the  powers  secxxred  throu^  nego- 
tiations with  the  various  agencies  involved.  In  any  case  the  board  is 
to  have  complete  power  over  Princess  Anne  College.  It  seems  necessaiy 
to  the  fullest  success  of  the  entire  program  of  Negro  higher  education 
that  the  properties  and  State  income  of  Bowie  nomal  school  and  the  in- 
come of  Coppin  normal  school  be  transferred  from  the  two  Boards  of 
Education  concerned  to  the  new  board,  granting,  and  indeed  insisting, 
that  the  two  Boards  of  Education  shall  continue  to  set  the  standards 
for  teacher  education.  It  also  seems  essential  to  the  writer  of  this 
report  that  Morgan  College,  as  the  nucleus  of  the  plan,  be  taken  over 
by  the  State  and  administered  by  the  newly  created  board.  It  does 
not  seem  practical  to  work  out  the  eventual  program  unless  the  status 
of  Morgan  College  becomes  entirely  public  in  character.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  about  five  per  cent  of  the  present  income  of  Morgan  Col- 
lege comes  from  denominational  sources  and  39  per  cent  from  State 
sources,  together  with  the  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  capital 
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investment  has  been  secured  from  state,  public  and  educational  founda- 
tion sources  it  would  seem  best  for  the  Negro  population,  now  that  the 
denominational  oversight  is  not  nearly  as  necessary  as  formerly,  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  status.  The  State  should,  of  course,  give 
the  present  Board  of  Tinistees  of  Morgan  College  every  reasonable  as- 
surance that  its  objectives  and  standards  shall  be  maintained  and 
honor  the  sacrifices  and  achievements  of  Morgan  College  in  suitable 
ways,  among  which  might  well  be  the  perpetuating  of  the  College  name 
in  the  new  title  as  "Morgan  University".  Dual  control,  divided  be- 
tween the  State  and  a  sectarian  college  has  not  worked  out  in  Mary- 
land to  the  advantage  of  the  institution  controlled  -  Princess  Anne  - 
nor  to  the  Negro  population.  The  experience  of  other  States,  as  for 
eian^le  at  Wilberforce  University  in  Ohio,  has  been  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. 

A  division  of  authority  between  the  contemplated  Negro  Board 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  open  to  similar  objections.  When 
the  whole  picture  is  brought  under  view  every  consideration  points 
to  the  inclusion  of  normal  schools  within  the  \inified  frame  work  of 
Negro  higher  education.  Vfe  do  not  stand  alone  in  this  opinion.  The 
Report  on  Functions  of  State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  in 
Mississippi  prepared  by  the  Geo.  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  after  recommending-'-  that  Alcorn  Agric\iltural 
and  Mechanical  College  (Negro)  should  "undertake  the  preparation  of 
both  elementary  and  high  school  teachers",  goes  on  to  say: 

"Without  exception  these  surveys  (in  California,  Oregon, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia)  have  recommended  that  all  State 
institutions  of  higher  learning  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  single  administrative  board,  a  board  similar  to 
that  in  Mississippi.  Teachers'  Colleges  have  not  always 
been  put  tmder  this  single  board.  These  at  times  have  be'=in 
placed  under  the  State  board  of  education.  To  place  them 
under  the  board  for  higher  institutions  is,  however,  in  our 
opinion,  sound  procedure  -  -  -  -  If  a  State-centered  sys- 
tem of  higher  education,  with  the  unity  implied,  is  to  be 
attained,  it  will  be  attained  through  a  single  administra- 
tive officer  of  all  higher  institutions,  acting  as  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board  of  higher  education. "^ 

We  have  an  easily  observed  example  of  exactly  the  type  of 
board  here  described  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Delaware  where  it 
has  fvmctioned  to  the  advantage  of  Negro  higher  education  and  with 
benefit,  rather  than  injury,  to  the  teacher-training  program. 


1.  Op.  cit.,  p.  14.  See  also  V/.  R.  Smittle,  The  Coordinating 
Powers  in  State  Systems  of  Education  of  Agencies  Controlling 
Higher  Educational  Institutions.  Ohio  State  Univ.  (1933) 
unpub.  Thesis,  pp.  170-200. 

2,  Ibid.,  pp.  47-48. 
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Not  the  least  of  the  arguments  for  full-state  control  is  that 
in  this  way  all  faculty  members  would  be  eligible  for  state  pensions 
and  participation  in  the  Carnegie  Teachers  Retirement  funds.  There 
is  no  provision  for  teachers  retirement  at  Morgan  College, 

2.  The  plan  provides  for  a  university  with,  for  some  time, 
three  colleges  foimally  organized  each  with  a  dean  in  responsible 
control.  A  graduate  school  and  a  College  of  Law  are  put  down  as  de- 
velopments for  the  not  distant  future. 

The  university  is  conceived  as  a  single  entity,  having,  how- 
ever two  separately  located  branches.  That  this  tjrpe  of  bifurcated 
university  is  feasible  has  been  established  in  the  case  of  many 
leading  American  Universities,  not  forgetting  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

At  Baltimore,  with  the  present  Morgem  College  a^  a  nucleus, 
the  plan  would  locate  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  offering  majors 
in  the  liberal  arts,  the  eii5)irical  sciences,  home  economics,  busi- 
ness courses,  social  science,  physical  education  and  hygiene,  the 
fine  arts,  and  pre-professional  training  in  medicine,  dentistry, 
pharmacy  and  law.  The  Teachers  College,  with  an  urban  practice 
center  at  what  is  now  Coppin  Normal  and  rural  practice  centers  in 
adjacent  Baltimore  coxmty,  would  be  located  on  the  Morgan  Campus 
where  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the  courses  taught  in  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  for  a  large  part  of  the  prospective  teachers* 
curricula.  The  advanteige  of  combining  the  training  of  both  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  teachers  in  one  location  also  consists  in 
the  saving  and  improvement  effected  by  the  elimination  of  duplica- 
tion in  such  fields  as  the  History  of  Education,  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation, Educational  P^chology,  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements, 
Educational  Statistics,  Special  Education,  Comparative  Education 
and  the  like. 

The  location  of  the  teachers  college  is  given  in  the  plan 
at  Morgan  College  rather  than  at  Bowie  because  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  two  which  can  possibly  prepare  (a)  both  rural  and  urbein 
teachers;  and  (b)  high  school,  elementary  and  specialized  teachers, 
supervisors  and  administrators.  From  another  angle,  Bowie  is  the 
better  location  of  the  two  for  an  agricultural  college  for  the  rea- 
sons: (a)  It  already  has  167  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  sviita- 
ble  for  agric\ilture  where  Morgan  has  but  85  acres,  much  of  which  is 
needed  for  the  can^jus  and  a  considerable  portion  of  which  will  proba- 
bly be  taken  by  the  city  in  its  development  of  Herring  R\ni  Park  and 
boulevards,   (b)  Additional  land,  when  needed,  can  be  purchased  at 
Bowie  at  a  fraction  of  the  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morgan  Col- 
lege,  (c)  Bowie  already  has  a  considerable  amount  of  agricultxiral 
equipment,   (d)  It  is  located  somewhat  more  conveniently  to  the  col- 
ored farm  population  than  Morgan,   (e)  It  is  better  located  relative 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  its  experiment  stations,  and 
to  helpfiil  advice  at  College  Park,   (f )  The  location  of  an  agricxil- 
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tural  school  at  Iforgan  with  its  necessary  dairies  and  swineries  would 
be  objected  to,  if  not  forbidden,  by  the  city  government. 

3.  The  plan  provides  for  an  exceedingly  important  adjunct  now 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  namely  an  Extension  Service.  Through  this 
service,  employing  special  agents,  the  resources  of  the  social  science, 
home  economics,  health  and  agricxiltural  departments  of  the  university 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  general  colored  population.  This  would 
be  a  genuinely  teaching  function,  all  the  more,  if  and  when  adult 
education  among  the  colored  population  is  properly  developed.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  department  would  be  provided  in  considerable  part  from 
the  Federal  Government,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  extension  service 
of  the  University  of  Maiyland.  The  various  Federal  acts  providing 
support  for  activities  of  this  sort  have  not  been  adeqtiately  scanned 

as  yet  with  reference  to  their  applicability  to  Negro  needs, 

4.  A  sufficient  income  for  the  successful  operation  of  a  Ne- 
gro university  such  as  here  described,  would,  of  course,  depend  upon 
a  considerably  increased  support  from  the  State.  The  plan,  hoxvever, 
could  be  put  into  almost  immediate  operation  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures, (provided  the  requisite  consent  could  be  secured  from  Iforgan 
College,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of  School  Conmis- 
sioners  of  Baltimore  and  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Tlniversity  of 
Maryland)  by  a  moderate  increase  in  State  appropriations.  This  will 
appear  upon  an  examination  of  both  the  capital  and  the  current  needs. 

a.  Capital  Income  Needs;  Princess  Anne  Acadei^y  should 
be  imnediately  discontinued  and  the  property  sold  either  to  private 
interests  or  to  the  coxinty  board  of  education  for  school  use.  All 
that  is  valuable  in  the  way  of  library,  tools,  apparatus  and  indus- 
trial equipment  coxild  be  easily  transferred,  and  the  live  stock  as 
well.  The  present  buildings  at  Bowie,  including  donnitories,  class 
rooms,  library,  laboratories,  bams,  etc.,  would  accommodate  the  pres- 
ent male  student  body  of  Princess  Anne  in  much  better  fashion.  The 
home  economics  equipment  at  Princess  Anne  worth  salvaging  could  be 
transferred  to  Morgan  together  with  the  small  number  of  women  in  the 
enrollment.  Very  soon  there  should  be  added  to  the  Bowie  equipment 
two  additional  buildings  to  house  laboratories  and  industrial  and 
mechanical  work.  However  the  present  equipment  at  Bowie  is  veiy  much 
superior  to  that  at  Princess  Anne  and  can  be  readily  adapted  to  do  a 
greatly  superior  type  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  training. 

At  Morgan,  a  new  women's  dormitoiy  would  be  inmediate- 
ly  required  if  the  boarding  students  now  at  Bowie  were  received.  The 
class  room  needs  could  be  met  for  the  present  by  the  facilities  now 
available  at  Morgan  and  by  the  use  for  a  time  of  the  class  rooms  at 
the  present  Coppin  NormsQ.,  In  as  short  a  time  as  possible  the  follow- 
ing buildings  should  be  supplied  including  the  above  mentioned  at  the 
Morgan  location:   (1)  An  auditorium  and  library;  (2)  a  large  women's 
dormitory;  (3)  a  teachers'  college  building;  (4)  a  gymnasitim  and  field 
house.  A  considerable  sum  should  be  expended  also  for  landscaping, 
repairs,  eqviipment  and  decoration. 
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The  capital  requirements  in  round  sums  for  the  real- 
ization of  the  university  plan  would  sum  up  as  follows: 

Bowie  A.  &.  T.  College        $     500,000 
Morgan  College  1,000.000 

Total  $1,500,000 

This  schedule  is  not  iumoderate,  especially  when  an 
optimistic  view  is  taken  of  the  amount  of  sxipport  which  a  statesman- 
like program  may  draw  from  educational  foundations  and  the  Federal 
government.  It  is  not  an  excessive  amount  to  expect  the  State  to 
provide  since  it  represents  about  one-seventh  the  amount  provided  by 
the  State  for  white  institutions  -  which  has  been  in  round  numbers  in 
excess  of  ten  million  dollars.  A  parity  of  provision  for  Negroes 
would  mean  a  State  investment  in  land,  buildings  and  equipment  of  about 
two  millions  of  dollars, 

b.  Cxirrent  Income  Needs:  The  income  necessary  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  university  here  planned  would  be  comprised  of 
State,  municipal  and  federal  funds  and  student  fees, 

Negro  institutions  altogether,  in  1935-36  enrolled 
733  regular  students,  had  a  total  instructional  income  of  #164,036  of 
which  $89,154  came  from  State  and  municipal  sources.  The  cuirent  ex- 
pense appropriation  for  the  State,  including  the  amounts  needed  for 
out-of-state  scholarships,  additional  expense  and  for  administration 
during  the  formative  days  of  the  new  program,  would  roughly  be  as 
follows : 

Total  Inst rue-    Amount  needed 
No.  Stvtdents   tional  Expense     from  State 

1937-38  750       $170,000         $100,000* 

1940-41  1000        150,000  125,000 

The  amount  the  new  board  would  need  from  the  next  leg- 
islature to  commence  the  new  plan  would  be  as  follows: 

For  Extension  $  20,000 

For  the  in-state  instruction  100,000* 

For  out-of-state  scholarships  50,000 

For  administration  and  contingencies  15 , OOP 

Total  $185,000 

Since  the  State  appropriates  now  for  the  Negro  insti- 
tutions and  the  Connnission  a  total  of  $86,390*  this  would  make  an  in- 
crease of  about  $100,000. 

*  Not  counting  the  Baltimore  Appropriation  of  $15,244  to  Coppin  Nornal. 
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This  estimate  takes  no  accovmt  of  increased  salaries 
for  colored  instructors  which  a3?e  very  low  at  present  or  for  retire- 
ment funds.  On  the  other  heoid  no  allov/ance  is  made  for  aid  from  edu- 
cation foundations  or  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  estimate  is 
merely  a  rough  guess  at  the  annusJ.  cost  of  a  program  which  would  pro- 
vide higher  education  on  a  level  much  nearer  to  that  now  afforded  the 
white  population.  On  an  eq\iivalent  basis  the  Negro  program  should  be 
receiving  at  the  ratio  of  4.9  to  1,  at  the  present,  about  $185,000  per 
year  for  cvirrent  expense.*  The  State  heis  already  invested  over  ten 
million  dollars  in  the  plants  of  white  institutions,  A  co^^)arable 
amount  for  Negroes  woxild  be  about  $2,000,000,  or  half  a  million  dol- 
lars more  than  the  estimate  required  to  put  the  proposed  plan  into 
operation. 


Plan  B: 


Plan  A  may  be  iinpossible  because  of  certain  contingencies 
such  as:  (1)  A  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Baltimore  City  to  cooperate  in  a  Teachers'  College  on  the  Morgan  site; 
(2)  An  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
cooperate  by  releasing  the  Bowie  property  for  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College. 

Plan  B  carries  the  same  general  characteristics  as  to  con- 
trol, functions,  and  relationships  as   Plan  A.  The  differences  are: 
(1)  The  new  State  institution  woxild  be  located  entirely  at  the  Morgan 
site;  (2)  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  would  be  left  under  the 
present  auspices  at  Bowie  and  Coppin;  (3)  Agricultural  facilities 
such  as  land  would  have  to  be  acquired  as  conveniently  near  as  prac- 
ticable. 

The  Capital  and  Current  Expenditure  requirements  would 
amount  to  about  the  same  as  in  Plan  A. 


Plan  C; 


Both  Plan  A  and  Plan  B  may  be  iu^rac  tic  able  because  a  sat- 
isfactory transfer  of  the  Morgan  College  property  may  not  be  secured. 

A  third  plan,  which,  however,  involves  the  surrender  of  the 
Bowie  Normal  School  property  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  would 
locate  the  Negro  institution  entirely  at  Bowie.  The  control,  relation- 
ships and  functions  woxild  be  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  Plan  A,  ex- 
cept that  the  training  of  Baltimore  City  Negro  teachers  would  be  left 
entirely  at  Coppin  Normal  School  as  at  present. 

*  The  total  State  appropriation  for  v^ite  higher  education  current 
expense,  including  Extension  for  1935-1936  was  $911,229.  Divided 
by  4.9  the  amount  for  Negro  higher  education  would  be  $185,920. 
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The  financial  needs  both  as  to  capital  outlay  aM  support 
would  amount  to  about  the  same  as  the  total  in  Plan  A. 

Plan  C  may  be  said  fairly  to  have  strong  reasons  in  its  sup- 
port. 

a.  Bowie  has  185  acres  of  pretty  fair  land;  at  least  two 
good  buildings  -  one  as  good  a  building  in  many  ways  as  anything  at 
Morgan  College.  The  buildings  are  valued  at  more  than  $200,000,  and 
are  easily  worth  that. 

b.  Bowie  is  located  twenty-four  miles  from  Baltimore  and 
fourteen  miles  from  Washington  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railway.  There  is  a  station  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  can5)via; 
the  railroad  time  from  Baltimore  is  thirty  minutes  or  less  and  there 
are  at  present  four  trains  each  way  each  day.  I  am  infonnad  by  rail- 
way officials  that  a  number  of  other  trains  can  make  the  stop  if  an  in- 
creased vise  of  the  station  should  result.  The  cost  of  transportation 
for  commuting  students  would  be  45  cents  per  day  or  25  cents  more  than 
the  street  car  fare  to  and  from  Morgan  College.  For  a  college  year  of 
180  days  this  would  meJce  the  transportation  total  $45  more  for  coinmit- 
ing  students  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  attended  Morgem  College. 

A  now  through  highway  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  passing  directly  by 
Bowie  has  been  surveyed  and  doubtless  will  be  constructed.  Board 
should  be,  with  a  large  farm,  considerably  cheaper  for  the  resident 
students  at  Bowie  than  at  Morgan. 

Bowie  is  located  very  much  nearer  to  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  College  Park  and  to  facilities  such  as  the  Con- 
gressional library  than  is  Morgan, 

66,2%  of  the  entire  Negro  population  is  within  30  miles 
of  Bowie  as  well  as  35.59&  of  the  Negro  farm  population  as  conpared 
with  Baltimore  which  has  respectively  62,2%  and  20.7%. 


Plan  D: 


Another  solution,  to  be  considered  only  if  the  three  preced- 
ing should  prove  impracticable  involves  the  creation  of  an  entirely 
new  institution  on  a  new  site.  This  woxild  be  much  more  expensive  than 
axsy   of  the  other  plans;  how  much  more  expensive  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  predict. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Statistics  of  the  Maryland  Negro  Poptilation 
Pertinent  to  Higher  Education 


I.  The  Negro  Popxilation  in  General 


In  1930,  Negroes  comprised  17  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  State  or  275,379  out  of  a  total  of  1,531,526  making  a  ratio  of 
very  nearly  1  to  5.  The  ratio  of  colored  to  white,  however,  was  ap- 
proximately 1  to  4.9.  In  other  words  there  is  more  than  one  colored 
person  to  every  five  white  persons  in  the  State.  It  is  estimated^ 
that  in  1934  there  were  290,803  Negroes  and  1,416,130  white  with  prac- 
tically no  change  in  ratio. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  colored  population  of  the  State  is 
in  1936  very  nearly  if  not  quite  300,000;  more  human  beings  than  are 
in  any  one  of  the  states  of  Delaware,  Wyoming  or  Nevada.  The  trend  of 
the  colored  population  is  to  bear   a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  total 
population^;  nevertheless  it  has  always  increased  in  absolute  number 
and  density  per  square  mile,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  nximber  will  grow  less.  The  Negro  birth  rate  is  falling  rapidly 
but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  white,  while  the  death  rate  is  also  slowly 
but  surely  decreasing.  That  the  Negro  population  will  ever  migrate 
permanently  and  in  large  numbers  is  also  extremely  improbable.  Mary- 
land had  the  largest  free  Negro  population  in  the  United  States  before 
Emancipation  because  the  region  in  various  ways  suited  the  Negro.  It 
may  be  set  down  as  a  certainty  that  the  Maryland  Negro  popvilation 
looks  upon  the  State  as  its  home  to  be  deserted  only  under  the  direst 
and  most  uinthinkable  circumstances. 


1.  State  Board  of  Health.  Press  Bulletin  493. 

2.  U.  S.  Census,  1930  Negroes  in  U.  S.  pp.  3-11  Passim. 

*   The  number  of  Negroes  per  square  mile  in  Maryland  was  in  1910, 
23.4;  1930,  24.6;  1930,  27.8.   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Negroes  in  the  U.  S.  (1930)  p.  9. 
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1.  Distribution  of  the  Maryland  Negro  Population; 


The  Negro  population  as  given  in  the  1930  Census  is  distributed 
by  Counties,  topographical  divisions  and  farm  population,  as  follows: 


TABLE  NO.  I 
Maryland  Negro  Population  by  Division;  and  Counties 


Total 

Per 

Rural  Farm 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Cent. 

Population 

of  Total 

MARYLAND 

277,333* 

17.0 

Baltimore  City 

142,727 

17.7 

44,298 

100.0 

North  Central  Division 

33,862 

10.9 

7.434 

16.8 

Baltimore 

11,792 

9.5 

1,347 

3.0 

Carroll 

1,763 

4.9 

267 

0.6 

Frederick 

4,716 

8.7 

909 

2.1 

Harford 

4,028 

12.7 

1,354 

3.1 

Howard 

3,273 

20.2 

1,273 

2.9 

Montgomery 

8.290 

16.8 

2,284 

5.2 

Eastern  Shore 

50,648 

26.1 

17,075 

38.5 

Ca3X)line 

3,677 

21.1 

1,746 

3.9 

Cecil 

2,604 

10.1 

342 

0.8 

Dorchester 

7,832 

29.2 

2,145 

4.8 

Kent 

4,438 

31.2 

1,023 

2.3 

Queen  Anne*s 

4,380 

30.1 

2,045 

4.6 

Somerset 

8,111 

34.7 

2,692 

6.1 

Talbot 

5,956 

32.1 

2,192 

4.9 

Wicomico 

6,758 

21.6 

1,818 

4.1 

Worcester 

6,712 

31,0 

3.071 

6.9 

Southern  Maryland 

46.777 

30.0 

19.659 

44.4 

Anne  Arxmdel 

15,127 

27.4 

3,020 

8.9 

Calvert 

4,519 

47.4 

2,896 

6.5 

Charles 

7,492 

46.3 

5,151 

11.6 

Prince  George's 

14,047 

23.4 

5,343 

12.1 

St.  Mary's 

9.592 

36.8 

2,340 

5.3 

Western  Maryland 

3.499 

2.1 

130 

0.3 

Allegany 

1,456 

1.8 

5 

«  •  • 

Carrett 

26 

0.1 

13 

«  •  • 

Washington 

2,017 

3.1 

112 

0.3 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  that  226,865  or  Sl.SjS  of  the 
1930  Negro  population  resides  in  the  counties  west  of  the  Bay;  and  likewise, 

3.  Arranged  from  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce  Statistical  Analyses  of  the 
Population  of  Maryland  (1931). 

*  The  grand  total  Includes  954  of  "other  races"  such  as  Ifexlcan,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Flloplno  and  American  Indian. 
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scme'7iiat  surprisingly,  27»223  or  61.5?S  of  the  rural  farm  colored  popula- 
tion.* 

In  1930  United  States  Census  has  enumerated  for  the  first  tiiae 
the  actual  '^am"  population.  44,298  Negroes  or  about  l&fo,   in  that  year 
were  actually  living  on  farms  while  233,035  or  84^  were  living  in  the  cities 
and  small  towns.  It  is  ingwrtant  to  note  that  l<faryland  Negroes  are  not  liv- 
ing on  farms  as  largely  as  one  night  think,  and  that  the  present  trend  is 
away  frota  the  fam.^ 

It  is  also  in^jortant  for  the  purposes  of  this  Report  to  note  the 
distribution  of  the  Negro  poprilation  relative  to  the  three  centers  of  high- 
er education  at  Baltimore,  Bowie  and  Princess  Anne,   This  has  been  con- 
puted  by  estinating  the  total  and  rural  farm  Negro  population  within  the 
radii  of  30,  60  and  90  miles  of  each  center.  The  results  are  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 


TkBLE  NO.  II** 
Total  Negro  Population  by  Radial  Distances 


CENTER 

30  Miles           60  I^les          90  Miles 

No, 

Per 
Cent, 

No. 

Per 
Cent, 

No. 

Per 
Cent, 

Baltimore 

166,947 

62,2 

207,185 

74,8 

243.751 

88.0 

Bowie 

183,464 

66.2 

223.147 

80.5 

258,270 

93.2 

Princess  Anne 

25,497 

9.2 

39,926 

14,4 

75,586 

27,3 

Negro  Farm  Population 


CEWllKH 

30  Miles          60  Miles           90  Ililes 

No. 

Per 
Cent, 

No. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ifo. 

Per 
Cent, 

Baltimore 

9,193 

20.7 

32.101 

72,4 

37,717 

85.0 

Bowie 

15.725 

35.5 

36.244 

81.8 

41,208 

93,0 

Princess  Anne 

9,726 

22.0 

20,945 

47.0 

36,391 

81.9 

4,  Ibid.,  p.  63 

*  The  distinction  between  "rural"  and  "rxiral  farm"  popiJ.ations,  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  "urban"  and  "rural"  Negro  populations  for  1930  were 
160,498  and  116,835  or  57.9  percent,  and  42.1  per  cent,  respectively. 

**  Note  to  the  menbers  of  the  Comission:  In  the  final  reports  a  nap  in- 
dicating location  of  the  four  institutions  of  higher  education  with 
radii  will  be  inserted  at  this  place. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Bov/ie  is  the  best  of  the  locations  with  ref- 
erence to  the  colored  population  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  farming  element  as 
well.  Baltimore  is  not  far  behind  and  when  shorter  distances  than  thirty 
miles  are  considered  it  surpasses  the  other  two.  Both  Bowie  and  Baltimore 
are  much  better  located  than  Princess  Anne  for  educational  accessibility, 
taking  the  above  percentages  into  account,  together  with  the  fact  previous- 
ly noted  that  81.8  per  cent  of  the  total  Negro  population  and  61.5^  of  the 
Negro  farm  population  are  west  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  an  important  factor  in 
the  consideration  of  accessibility. 

The  accessibility  of  college  opportunities  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  attendance.  The  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  frequently  re- 
fer to  the  fact  that  counties  which  have  colleges  v/ithin  their  borders  have 
a  larger  proportion  of  their  graduates  entering  college.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, each  Maryland  college  drew  the  largest  number  of  county  students 
from  the  county  in  which  it  was  located  or  the  adjacent  county. 

2,  Occupational  Distribution; 

The  extent  to  which  Maryland  Negroes  are  gainfully  occupied,  as 
of  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1930,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

TABLE  NO.  III^ 

Number  and  Proportion  of  Persons  10  years  Old  and  Over 
Gainfully  Occupied  By  Color  and  Sex 


THE  STATE 

MARYLAND 

COUNTIES 

BALTIM31E  CITY 

White 

Colored 

V/hite 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Both  Sexes 
Total  No. 

L. 324. 241 

219,809 

557.032 

103.030 

667.209 

116.779 

Gainfully 
Occupied 

672.879 

136.014 

310.807 

57 . 128 

362.072 

78.886 

Per  Cent 

50.8 

61.9 

54.3 

67.6 

Male 
Total  No. 

665,810 

112.573 

339,202 

54.879 

326.608 

57 . 694 

Gainfully 
Occupied 

515.187 

91.537 

254.251 

42.585 

260,936 

48.952 

Per  Cent 

77.4 

81.3 

79.9 

84.8 

Female 
Total  No. 

658.431 

107.236 

317.830 

48.151 

340,601 

59.085 

Gainfully 
Occupied 

136.692 

44.477 

35,556 

14.543 

101.136 

29.934 

Per  Cent 

23.9 

41.5 

11.1 

30.2 

29.7 

50.7 

Percentage 
Distribution 
of  Gainfully 

Occupied 

Totals 

79.8 

20.2 

86.0 

14.0 

78.2 

21.8 

Male 

82.2 

17.8 

83.6 

14.4 

81,2 

18,8 

Female 

71.8 

28.2 

71.1 

28.9 

80,4 

L    29.6 

5.  67th  Report  State  Board  Education,  1933,  p.  99.  See  also  Ibid.,  1917, 
p.  88. 

6.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  Occupation  Statistics  Maryland  (1930). 
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The  table  shows  that  a  considerably  larger  percentage  of  Negroes 
in  the  age  classification  are  gainfixlly  employed  for  the  popvilation  as  a 
whole;  61,9  per  cent  as  against  50.8  per  cent,  the  sane  holds  true  roughly 
for  Baltimore  where  the  percentages  are  Negro  67,6,  and  white  54.4.  In  fur- 
ther substantiation  of  this  conclusion  we  find  that  while  Negroes  constitute 
16.9?6  of  the  total  population  of  all  ages  that  they  conprise  20,2  per  cent 
of  those  gainfully  employed  for  the  entire  State  and  21,8  per  cent  in  Balti- 
more City.  Negro  males  are  much  more  largely  ei!^)loyed  than  females;  81.3 
and  41.5  per  cent  respectively.  Both  Negro  males  and  females  are  employed 
in  greater  projiortion  than  whites,  comprising  respectively  17,8  and  23,2 
per  cent  respectively  of  all  males  and  females  gainfully  occupied. 

The  types  of  Negro  occupations  in  broad  classifications  only,  may 
be  ascertained  from  the  following  table: 


TABLE  NO.  IV 


Age  and 

Males  and  Females  10  years  of 
over  in  selected  occupations  by  color  and  sex,  1930 

Occupation 

Total  Popvdation 

Negro  Population 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Totals 

L. 261. 106 

515.187 

157.692 

135.984 

91.537 

44,477 

Agriculture 

84.082 

81.405 

2.677 

21.782 

20.956 

826 

Forestry  & 
Fishing 

6,659 

6,053 

6 

1.571 

1.567 

4 

Extraction  of 
Minerals 

5,023 

5.023 

... 

415 

415 

... 

Manu.&  Mech. 
Industries 

223,412 

188,682 

34,730 

35,437 

32,143 

3,294 

Trans.  & 
Communication 

61^068 

57,569 

3,499 

13.885 

13,821 

64 

Trade 

87.452 

73.341 

14.111 

6,199 

5.776 

423 

Public 
Service 

19.858 

19,601 

257 

1.629 

1,582 

47 

Professional 
Service 

43,963 

25^218 

18,745 

3,885 

2,279 

1,606 

Domestic  & 
Person.  Service 

80.887 

24,610 

56.277 

52.226 

12.206 

38,020 

Clerical 
Occupations 

61,075 

33,685 

27.390 

51.211 

792 

193 

Some  conclusions  emerge  from  the  above  table  which  lead  further 
to  certain  generalizations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  engaged  in 
agricultxire  are  colored,  considerably  more  than  the  racial  ratio.  It  would 
seem  that  the  state  responsibility  for  agricultural  education  is  at  least 
as  heavy,  proportionately,  for  the  Negro  race  as  for  the  white. 


7,  Ibid,  pp.  16-19. 
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57,410  or  about  42?^  of  Negroes  gainfully  employed  are  in  trade 
and  clerical  occupations,  a  much  heavier  proportion  them  for  the  white 
group.  Those  actually  engaged  in  trade  are  a  very  much  smaller  propor- 
tion than  for  the  white  group.  Business  education  would  seem  to  be  very 
important  with  more  than  a  hint  that  Negro  higher  education  should  be 
much  concerned  with  preparation  for  actual  business  management. 

The  majority  of  Negroes,  as  in  the  case  of  white  people,  is  engag- 
ed in  occupations  for  i^ich  a  college  or  professional  education  is  not  a 
prerequisite.  In  other  words,  higher  education  for  many  can  possess  only 
social  and  cultural  value. 

The  professional  occupations,  which  will  be  analyzed  in  connection 
with  professional  education,  offer  opportunities  to  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  than  whites;  2,8  percent  of  the  total  as  against  4.6^. 
This  may  mean  that  the  professions  are  overcrowded  in  the  white  group  or 
that  they  are  imdermanned  in  the  Negro  group.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
professional  service  among  the  Negroes  admits  of  a  very  considerable  ex- 
painsion  before  it  equals  that  of  the  white  population. 


II,  Estimates  of  the  Future  Student  Load  of  Negro  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  in  Maryland 

Higher  Education  is  obviously  dependent  upon  the  processes  oper- 
ating in  the  elementary  and  secondary  divisions  of  the  public  school 
system  in  respect  to  the  number  and  quality  of  its  enrollment.  Predic- 
tions of  potential  enrollment  in  the  tertiary  system  must  consider  care- 
fully the  trends  of  statistics  in  the  primary  and  secondary  stages  seen 
against  the  total  population  background. 


1,  Estimate  based  upon  Elementary  and  High  School  Statistics: 

The  enrollment  of  white  and  colored  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Maryland  and  a  rough  measure  of  trends  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  following  table: 

TA.BLE  NO.  yQ 

Enrollment  of  Maryland  White  and  Colored  Elementary 
Children  by  Race  for  1925  and  1935 


19  2  3 

19  3  5 

Per  Cent  Change 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

in  13  years 

White 

Colored 

The  State 

Counties 

Baltimore 

185,193 

106,069 

79,124 

46,745 
31,070 
15.675 

187,854 

111,696 

76  J.58 

51,609 
25,908 
25,701 

1.4 

5.3 
3.7 

10.4 

16.6* 

63.9 

8. 

♦ 


Data  frcan  Annual  Reports  State  Board  of  Education. 
Decrease. 
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This  table  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  changing  per- 
centages of  children  of  both  races  attending  school.  In  1924,  91.5  of 
the  white  and  86,9  of  the  colored  children  7  to  16  years  of  age  were  in 
public,  private  or  religious  schools  in  the  Maryland  Counties.  In  1934 
these  percentages  were  respectively  95.3  and  89,2.  In  Baltimore  City 
there  was  very  little  difference  in  1934  in  the  percentages  of  the  two 
in  this  age  bracket  attending  school. 

The  conclusion  seems  reasonable  that  very  shortly  nearly  the 
same  percentages  of  both  races  will  obtain  in  school  attendance  vrtiich 
means,  f\irther,  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  ratio  of  school  enrollment 
to  the  total  pop\ilation*  will  be  approximately  the  same  with  probably 
the  present  white  ratio  representing  the  maximum. 

These  calculations  now  give  us  a  basis  for  some  conclusions 
about  high  school  enrollment  and  graduation  -  that  is  the  theoretical 
eligibility  to  higher  education.  But  first  we  shoixld  see  the  actual 
sitviation  relative  to  high  school  enrollment  and  high  school  graduation: 


TAHT.F.  NO.  VT 

Comparative  Table  of  Maryland  IThite  and  Colored  High 
School  Enrollment  and  High  School  Graduates,  1935 

H.  S.  Enrollment 

H.  S.  Graduates 

miite 

Colored 

mite 

Colored 

The  State 

Counties 

Baltimore 

50,343 
31,786 
18,557 

5,671 
3,019 
2,652 

7,305 
4,836 
2,469 

713 
322 

391 

The  white  high  school  enrollment  in  1935  will  be  seen  to  bear  a 
ratio  to  the  estimated  population  of  1934  of  1  to  28.3  and  the  colored 
enrollment  correspondingly  of  1  to  51,0.  The  ratios  of  high  school 
graduates  correspondingly  are  respectively  1  to  200  and  1  to  400  or 
twice  as  high  a  proportion  for  the  white  race.  It  would  seem  reasonable 
to  conclude,  considering  the  prospective  increase  in  elementary  enroll- 
ment and  many  favorable  conditions,  that  the  ratio  of  colored  graduates 
will  be  in  a  few  years  no  less  than  the  white  ratio  is  now.  This  would 
mean  that  Negro  high  school  graduates  will  very  possibly  ntmiber  about 
1600  in  1940  and  about  1800  in  1950.  Taking  four  years  of  high  school 
graduates  we  have  a  possible  number  for  Negro  higher  education  of  over 
6000  in  1940  and  over  7000  in  1950.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
475^  of  Negro  high  school  graduates  continue  their  education.   This  is 


9.  U.  S.  Biireau  of  Education  1932,  No,  17,  Mon.  No.  7,  p,  59. 

*   The  percentage  of  children  5  to  19  years  of  age  to  the  total  popu- 
lation is  28,1  white  and  29,1  colored.  This  is  so  close  together 
that  the  argument  of  this  paragraph  is  little  affected. 
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probably  too  high*  but  if  25?S  continue  then  we  would  possibly  have  1500 
in  1940,  and  1800  in  1950  enrolled  in  Negro  higher  education. 


2,  Estlmnte  based  upon  Enrollment  in  Higher  Education: 

In  the  year  1929-30  the  students  in  attendance  at  Maryland 
normal  schools,  colleges,  graduate  schools,  and  professional  schools 
were  as  in  the  following  table  r-^*^ 


T/IBLE  NO.  YII 

Students  Enrolled  in  Maryland  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education,  1929-1950 


Normal 
School 

College,  Graduate  and 
Professional  Schools 

Totals 

White 
Colored 

1,061 
253 

Regular 
7,599 
500 

Special 
5,193 
121 

14,853 
874 

The  ratio  of  the  total  white  enrollment  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  the  total  white  population  in  1930  was  1  to  91  and 
the  coiresponding  ratio  of  white  students  regularly  enrolled  was  1  to 
179.  That  of  the  total  colored  enrollment  was  about  1  to  about  317,  or 
of  those  regularly  enrolled  1  to  about  368. 

Taking  the  white  as  the  maximum  basis  there  should  be  higher 
educational  provisions  of  all  types  in  Maryland  for  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  nearly  3500,  and  1800  in  regular  types  in  1940  and,  respective- 
ly, 3900  and  2000  in  1950.  Even  at  the  present  low  ratios  the  total 
student  load  upon  Negro  higher  education  would  be  for  total  and  regular 
enrollment  respectively:  for  1940,  990  and  853;  for  1950,  1121  and  968. 


3.  Low  and  High  Estimates  of  Negro  Higher  Education  Enrollment: 

The  two  methods  of  prediction  enable  us  to  set  down  the  poten- 
tieil  enrollment  of  Negro  higher  education  with  low  and  high  limits  for 
1940  and  1950: 


*  The  Negro  high  school  enrollment  is  obviously  much  more  highly  selec- 
tive at  present  than  it  will  be  when  high  school  attendance  becomes 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Consequently  a  smaller  percentage 
of  graduates  will  go  on  with  their  education. 

10.  Maryland  Commission  on  Higher  Education  Report  to  Governor  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  1931,  p.  26  and  State  Board  of  Education,  Annual 
Report  1930. 
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TASLE   NO. VIII 


Estimated  Enrollment  of  Maryland  Negro  Higher  Education 


Total 

Regular 

Special 

1940 

1950 

1940 

1950 

1940 

1950 

Low 
High 

990 
3500 

1121 
3900 

853 
1800 

968 
2000 

137 
1700 

153 
1900 

It  seems  clear  that  some  way  must  be  fotmd  f  ^  the  next  fo\ir 
years  to  accommodate  certainly  not  less  than  900  nor  more  than  1800  reg- 
ular students  in  Negro  institutions  in  the  State;  by  1950  the  limits  for 
regular  students  will  be  1000  to  2000.  With  the  increase  in  high  school 
graduation  and  the  tendency  for  Negro  education  to  reach  very  nearly 
white  standards  in  a  few  years   it  would  seem  reasonable  to  say  that  sm 
adequate  program  of  Negro  higher  education  will  have  to  be  conceived  in 
terms  of  a  total  regular  enrollment  of  1500  within  fifteen  years.  This 
takes  no  account  of  special  suid  part  time  students. 
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CHAPTER  III 

An  Institutional  Evaluation  of  Negro  Higher  Education  In  MEayland 

An  attenpt  to  evalue  higher  education  for  Negroes  in  the 
State  must  examine  the  institutional  factors  in  the  sltxiation  and  then 
proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  existing  institutions  in  terms  of  func- 
tion. The  measuring  rods  to  be  applied  are  of  relative  character,  com- 
prising (1)  Con5)ari3ons  (a)  With  Maiyland  white  institutions  of  simi- 
lar purport  and  public  status;  (b)  with  analogous  systems  In  other 
southern  states;  and  (2)  reasonable  standards  of  provision  and  perform- 
ance derived  from  the  fronctional  needs  of  the  Negro  population. 

This  evaluation  should  lead  to  conclusions  relative  to  the 
strong,  weak  and  missing  elements  in  the  situation;  to  the  more  sta- 
ble values  around  which  the  futtire  program  should  be  nucleated;  and 
to  the  additions  which  should  be  made. 

We  proceed  In  this  chapter  to  a  consideration  of  the  Insti- 
tutions as  they  exist  at  present, 

I.  Existing  Institutions  and  Their  Control: 

There  are  five  organizations,  all  of  public  or  semi -public 
character,  engaged  in  providing  Negroes  with  higher  education  in  the 
State,  namely:  Morgan  College,  Princess  Anne,  Junior  College  (repre- 
sented this  year  to  be  a  four  year  college),  Bowie  Noiroal  School, 
Coppln  Normal  School,  and  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  of  Ne- 
groes constituted  by  the  1935  (Chapter  577)  Legislature. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  white  population 
supported  in  ^ole  or  in  part  by  public  funds  are  the  University  of 
Maryland,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Washington  College,  St. 
John's  College,  Western  Maiyland  College,  Blue  Ridge  Junior  College, 
Frostburg  Teachers*  College,  Towson  Teachers'  College  and  Salisbury 
Teachers'  College  -  nine  in  all. 

The  control  of  the  Negro  institutions  is  vested  in  as  many 
separate  and  distinct  boards  as  there  are  institutions.  Morgan  Col- 
lege is  controlled  by  a  self-perpetuating  Board  of  Trustees  and  Is 
legally  owned  by  them  although  the  historic  traditions  and  loyalties 
bind  the  college  and  the  Ivfethodist  Episcopal  Church*  strongly  to- 
gether. Princess  Anne  College  is  governed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Maryland;  Bowie  Normal  School  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education;  and  Coppin  Normal  School  by  the  Board  of  School  Coinmission- 
ers  of  Baltimore  City.  The  Commission  on  Higher  Education  of  Negroes 
was  designated  by  the  legislature  to  administer  the  grant  made  for 

*  Vacancies  filled  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Morgan  College  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Bishops  administering  the  Delaware  and 
Washington  Annual  Conferences. 
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Negro  scholarsMps  in  higher  institutions.  Only  the  first  and  last 
named  have  Negro  members. 

The  white  institutions  named  above  are  controlled  by  two 
public  boards  and  five  private  corporations.  The  public  boairds  are 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  controlling  that 
institution  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  controlling  the  three 
teachers*  colleges  named. 

The  possibilities  which  multiple  control  offer  in  the  way 
of  duplications  and  con^etitions  are  evident  in  a  general  sense  by 
inspection  o^  Figure  No.  II. 

An  inspection  of  this  figure  shows  very  clearly: 

(1)  That  several  institutions  of  both  the  white  and  Ne- 
gro groups  are  undertaking  to  perform  the  same  cluster  of  functions. 

(2)  That  the  University  of  Maryland  (white)  exercises 
all  of  the  educational  functions  found  in  any  of  the  white  institu- 
tions. 

(3)  That  the  corresponding  Negro  institutions,  Princess 
Anne,  can  lay  claim  at  most  to  but  three  of  the  twelve  fimctions. 

(4)  That  Morgan  College  exercises  but  seven  of  the 
twelve  functions. 

(5)  That  the  Comnission  on  Higher  Education  for  Negroes 
is  attempting  to  enter  every  one  of  the  twelve  fields  through  its 
scholarship  awards  whether  or  not  any  of  those  opportunities  are  al~ 
ready  available  to  Negroes  within  the  State. 

(6)  That  aside  from  the  scholarship  provisions  that  sev- 
eral important  fxmctions  of  higher  education  are  entirely  missing  in 
the  entire  set-up  of  Negro  institutions. 

(7)  The  tentative  conclusion  at  this  point  is  that  very 
possibly  functional  gaps  in  Negro  higher  education  are  due  to  the  in- 
dependent operation  of  the  five  systems  of  control. 
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Figure   No.  II        CONTROLS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  WHITE 

AND  NEGRO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  MARYLAND 
(state  Aided  Only) 
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2,  Enrollments  and  Graduates  of  White  and  Negro  State-owned  and 
State-aided  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  (1955-56) 


T«.HLE  NO.  DC* 


Institution 

-P  u 
m  m 

oi  a> 
>-< 

U   as 
CO  <u 

^  u 

+>  aJ 

Total  Un- 
dergradu- 
ate 

Research 
and  Pro- 
fessional 

H 

la    • 

O  0) 
Eh  « 

<B  (d 
en 

Summer 
Sch.&  Ex- 
tension 

Total  En- 
roll.Less 
Duplic. 

0) 
<D     • 

'-''2 
fH  cd 

o  u 
Oc5 

University  of 
Maryland 
College  Park 

705 

435 

551 

292 

1781 

198 

1979 

87 

1482 

5548 

198 

Baltimore 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1129 

1129 

- 

- 

1129 

- 

Frostburg 

Tea.  College 

46 

55 

52 

25 

156 

^ 

135 

_ 

_ 

136 

55 

Towson 

Tea.  College 

129 

116 

74 

21 

340 

. 

540 

_ 

. 

340 

158 

Salisbury 
Tea.  College 

99 

48 

28 

10 

185 

^ 

185 

_ 

^ 

135 

51 

Johns 

Hopkins 

_ 

^ 

_ 

. 

3545 

841 

4186 

. 

1019 

5205 

211 

Washington 

College 

91 

63 

59 

56 

269 

_ 

259 

14 

_ 

285 

54 

St.  Johns 

College 

153 

76 

57 

24 

270 

^ 

270 

14 

_ 

284 

37 

Western  Md. 

College 

169 

142 

110 

92 

515 

5 

516 

10 

386 

912 

137 

Blue  Ridge 

College 

55 

15 

_ 

^ 

50 

. 

50 

7 

_ 

57 

_ 

Total  'ATiite 

1405 

928 

691 

520 

6889 

2171 

9060 

152 

2887 

12,079 

881 

Princess  Anne 
College 

25 

8 

53 

53 

5 

56 

Bowie  Normal 

School 

55 

57 

21 

. 

93 

_ 

93 

93 

Coppin  Normal 
School 

61 

50 

50 

. 

141 

. 

141 

112 

Morgan 

College 

160 

66 

64 

75 

365 

_ 

365 

96 

281 

742 

51 

Coram,  on 

Higher  Educ. 

41 

17 

13 

16 

8 

6 

101 

1 

. 

102 

11 

Total  Negro 

522 

178 

128 

91 

552 

6 

735 

100 

281 

1085 

62 

*  Data  from  the  Registrars  of  the  several  institutions  and  from  the  Current 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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From  Table  IX  it  ia  evident  that  there  are  733  Negro  students 
regularly  enrolled  in  State-owned  and  State-aided  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  altogether,  Including  special  students,  1085.  In  the  cor- 
responding white  institutions,  the  totals  are  respectively  9060  and 
12079.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  of  the  Negro  students  enroll- 
ed in  higher  education  are  in  State-owned  and  State-aided  institutions. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  white  students  who  are  enrolled  In  large  num- 
bers in  institutions  neither  owned  or  aided  by  the  State. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  much  smaller  percentage  continues  through 
fo\ir  years  of  college  work  to  an  earned  degree.  The  only  opportunities  to 
complete  work  for  the  bachelor's  degree  are  in  Morgan  College  and  through 
scholarships  provided  by  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  for  Negroes. 
In  all  of  the  white  Institutions,  including  the  teachers'  colleges,  a 
student  may  pursue  his  studies  through  four  years  to  a  bachelor's  degree. 
This  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  larger  percentage  of  fourth  year  students 
and  of  degree  recipients. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  affording  financial  assistance  to  198 
white  students  engaged  in  research  graduate  study  as  compared  with  8 
Negroes;  and  to  1129  white  students  enrolled  In  professional  education, 
as  compared  with  5  Negroes. 


3.  The  Capital  Investments  of  Maryland  Tfhlte 
and  Negro  Higher  Education: 

Under  this  caption  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report  to  consider  the  broad  classifications  of  (a)  the  physical  plant, 
and  (b)  the  productive  endowment.  The  figures  given  aire  from  various 
so-urces  and,  while  believed  to  be  correct,  are  presented  as  merely  rough 
measures  of  the  capital  represented  in  these  Institutions.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  the  investment  of  the  state  by  formal  action  is  not  set  down, 
but  by  totalling  the  figures  given  for  the  normal  schools,  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Princess  Anne  Academy  and  the  State  appropriations  for  capi- 
tal construction  of  $550,000  to  Johns  Hopkins  and  $125,000  to  Morgan  Col- 
lege it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  has  invested  in  white  Institutions 
$10,333,184  and  in  Negro  institutions,  $421,758. 
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TABLE  NO.  X^ 

Capital  Investment  in  Maryland  State-owned  and  State-aided 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education 


Institutions 

Buildings  & 
Equipment 

Land 

Other , 
Including 
Endowment 

Total 

Univ.  of  Md. 
College  Park 
Baltimore 

3,250,639 
2.048,450 

395,657 

645,080 
650,500 

4,291,106 
2,698,950 

Prostburg 

Tea.  College 

378.060 

38,682 

416,742 

Towson 

Tea.  College 

1.364,567 

112,492 

1.477,059 

Salisbury 

Tea.  College 

781,541 

17,516 

799.057 

Johns 

Hopkins 

13,283,423 

626,247 

30,866,465 

44,776,135 

V/ashington 

College 

506,820 

38,184 

35.849 

580,853 

St.  John's 

College 

725,445 

233,277 

211.451 

1,170,173 

V/estem  Md. 

College 

1,436,004 

127.810 

900,288 

2,464.102 

Blue  Ridge 

College 

112,000 

8,000 

45.722 

165,722 

Total 

White 

23,886,949 

1^97,865 

33,345,365 

58,840,169 

Princess  Anne 

College 

70,120 

9,050 

79,170 

Bowie  Normal 

School 

205.938 

11,650 

217,588 

Coppin  Normal 
School 

282.923 

282.923 

Morgan 

College 

913.298 

85,000 

47,047 

1.045.345 

Total 

Negro 

1^472,279 

105^700 

47,047 

1.624.026 

*  Compiled  from  figures  furnished  by  the  financial  officers  of  the  institu- 
tions listed.  The  figures  for  the  Normal  Schools  are  from  the  Current 
Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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An  Inspection  of  Table  No.  X  will  show  — 

(a)  An  increasing  tendency  of  state -ownership  of  both  white  and 
Negro  institutions.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Negro  institutions;  a 
condition  quite  in  line  with  Negro  higher  education  throughout  the  South.* 

(b)  It  is  obvious  that  the  white  institutions  have  educational 
plants  very  much  superior  to  those  of  the  Negro  institutions.  This  is  evi- 
dent either  by  comparison  of  the  aggregate  plant  inventories,  not  forget- 
ting the  racial  ratio,  or  by  comparison  of  analogous  pairs. 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  has  a  magnificent 
lay-out  with  many  new  and  commodious  buildings.  The  library  is  well  se- 
lected, catalogued,  skilfully  administered  and  sufficiently  large  for  its 
purpose.  At  Princess  Anne  the  library  is  very  small  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  volvmies  obsolete  or  of  a  popular  character;  it  is  lacking  in 
reference  works,  readers'  guides  and  essential  periodicals.  In  spite  of 
its  neat  arrangement  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  college  library  at 
all.  The  seme  criticism  may  be  made,  with  perhaps  not  so  heavy  emphasis, 
of  the  Morgan  College  library. 

There  is  but  one  building  at  Princess  Anne  which  may,  even  by 
a  liberal  use  of  the  term,  be  called  modern.  This  building  is  hardly 
suitable  for  high  school  purposes,  or  for  that  matter,  for  a  first  class 
elementary  school.  The  class  rooms  are  furnished  with  stationary  desks 
of  the  sort  used  in  the  grades.  The  physical  and  chemistry  apparatus  is 
meager,  far  too  meager  to  make  important  agricultural  courses  possible. 
One  doubts  that  the  equipment  is  svifficient  to  offer  the  most  elementary 
courses  in  the  physical  sciences.  In  comparison  with  the  numerous  labo- 
ratories at  the  University  of  Maryland,  replete  \vith  modem  apparatus. 
Princess  Anne  is  shockingly  inferior. 

The  equipment  at  Princess  Anne  for  Home  Economics  and  voca- 
tional training  is  similarly  inadequate,  although  that  of  Home  Economics, 
if  suitably  housed,  would  make  a  better  showing. 

The  Negro  Normal  Schools  at  Bowie  and  Coppin  are  much  better 
off.  There  is  almost  as  much  agricultviral  equipment,**  and  probably  more 
vocational  equipment  at  Bowie  than  there  is  at  Princess  Anne.  The  main 
building  and  its  library  at  Bowie  are  much  better  for  educational  purposes 
than  those  at  Princess  Anne,  Coppin  Normal  has  a  fine  new  building  with 
most  of  the  essentials  for  training  elementary  teachers  in  the  way  of 
class  rooms,  equipment  and  library.  Most  of  the  building,  however,  con- 


*  According  to  Fred  McQ,uiston  in  Higher  Education  for  Negroes,  in  a  sum- 
mary of  99  institutions  of  a  total  capital  value  in  1915  of  #17,720,000, 
63,5^  represented  private  and  36,4  public  equities;  in  1932  of  92  Negro 
institutions  having  total  capital  values  of  $52,869,600,  the  private 
equitus  represented  56%   and  public  44,  p,  10, 

**  The  1936  Inventory  of  Bowie  lists  items  of  agricultural  equipment 
valued  at,  more  than  $7,000. 
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sists  of  rooms  for  elementary  grades.  Proportionately,  Coppin  NonnaLmay 
be  judged  to  have  a  plant  as  well  suited  to  its  local  and  non-boarding 
clientele  as  any  of  the  white  normal  schools. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  Bowie,  however.  The  garret  floor  where 
the  men  students  are  qviartered  on  cots  bears  more  resemblance  to  a  lodg- 
ing house  than  to  a  college  dormitory.  Bowie,  compared  with  the  magnif- 
icent plant  at  Towson  Teachers  College  presents  striking  contrasts. 

Morgan  College,  in  addition  to  a  well  situated,  spacious  campus, 
has  three  good  buildings.  One  of  these,  the  science  building,  is  very 
well  planned  and  equipped.  Home  Economics  education  also  has  good  equip- 
ment. The  library  is  poorly  selected,  full  of  dead  material,  and  lacking 
in  fundamental  library  facilities.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  very  well 
planned  sind  constructed.  The  plant  can  be  made  first  class  only  by  the 
erection  of  at  least  three  other  educational  buildings,  a  girls'  dormitory 
aaid  an  auditorium.  Its  enrollment  has  reached  the  point  of  saturation  in- 
sofar as  the  facilities  are  concerned. 


4.  The  Financial  Support  of  State-owned  and  State-aided 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education; 

The  financial  support  of  the  Maryland  colleges  and  universities 
in  so  far  as  public  sovirces  are  concerned  are  derived  from  state,  munici- 
pal and  federal  appropriations.  The  financial  problems  of  colleges  for 
both  white  and  Negroes  have  become  increasingly  difficult  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Philanthropic  sovirces  have  rapidly  dried  up.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  matriculants  together  with  the  costly  additions 
to  the  curriculum;  laboratories,  libraries,  and  other  equipment  demanded 
by  the  increasing  trend  towards  specialization,  has  produced  moxmting 
costs  for  college  education  at  the  very  time  that  the  private  sources  of 
support  are  diminishing.  The  emergency  thus  created  has  been  met  in  part 
by  increases  in  tuition  cheirges,  but  principally  by  an  extraordinary  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  state  and  federal  governments  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  higher  education.  The  small  private  colleges  which  have  no 
share  in  the  public  money  have  been  particularly  hard  hit  in  the  last  two 
decades  and  their  financial  status  at  the  present  time  is  extremely  pre- 
carious. Among  the  Negro  colleges  much  the  same  conditions  have  prevailed. 

The  Expenditures  and  Income  of  white  and  Negro  State-owned  and 
State-aided  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  are  given  in  broad  classifi- 
cations in  Tables  Nos.  XI  and  XII. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  very  large  peirt  of  the  current  income 
of  both  the  white  and  Negro  institutions  is  represented  by  public  appro- 
priations. Relative  to  the  population  ratio  the  white  institutions  are 
supported  about  twice  as  generously  as  the  Negro  institutions. 
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The  comparative  liberality  of  the  State  over  a  period  of  time 
may  be  seen  from  Table  No.  XIII  which  presents  the  appropriations  for 
current  expenditxires  for  ten  years,  1927-1936.  The  total  sum  appropriat- 
ed for  this  decade  was  |11,693,794,  of  which  |10,919,616  ?ras  for  white  in- 
stitutions and  $774,178  for  Negro  institutions.  Negro  higher  education 
in  these  ten  years  received  6,6  per  cent  of  the  State  appropriations. 
White  institutions  received  in  1926-27  and  in  1935-36,  respectively,  21.1 
and  10.9  times  as  much  as  Negro  institutions.  Over  the  ten  year  period 
white  institutions  received  14.1  times  as  much  as  Negro  institutions  or 
a  disparity  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  population  ratios. 

The  plain  inference  is  that  Negro  higher  education  has  been 
and  is  receiving  far  less  in  proportion  of  the  State  funds  than  white 
higher  education.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  disparity  is  decreasing  with 
Indications  that  a  racial  parity  of  State  appropriations  for  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  eventueJLly  attained. 

To  engage  for  a  moment  in  pure  specvilation,  based  upon  the  ten 
years  1927-1936  only:  if  Negro  higher  education  had  received  State  as- 
sitance  in  proportion  to  white  higher  education,  the  amounts  would  have 
been,  over  and  above  what  it  did  receive,  $89,990  in  1935-36,  and  for 
the  ten  years  1927-36,  |1, 456, 499.  If  the  democratic  principle  of 
equality  of  privilege  be  granted,  it  is  therefore  probably  true  to  say 
that  the  State  of  Maryland  is  in  arrears  in  1936  with  respect  to  its 
appropriations  to  the  current  expenditures  of  Negro  higher  education 
something  like  one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  This  is  merely  a  ten 
year  arrearage;  to  cover  a  longer  period  would  add  enoimously  to  the 
figure. 

Emphasis  is  added  further  to  the  racial  disparity  by  citation 
of  the  historical  facts  that  the  State  of  Maryland  has  aided  white  pri- 
vate colleges  continuously  since  1784  eind  the  Negro  private  college  since 
1921. 
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TABIE  NO.  11^ 


1935-36  Current  Kipendltures  of  Public-owned  and  Public-aided  Institu- 
tions   (excluding  avixiliaiy  enterprises)  of  Higher  Education 


KXPENDITDRES 


Adminis.  & 

Instruc- 

Mainte- 

Institution 

Overhead 

tion 

nance 

Other 

Total 

Univ.  of  m., 

College  Park 

99,386 

461,456 

128,041 

516,081* 

1,204,964 

Univ.  of  Mi., 

Baltimore 

40,927 

416,019 

52,769 

7,393 

517,108 

Frost burg  Tea.  Coll, 

7,211 

32,006 

6,288 

— 

45,505 

Towson  Tea.  Coll. 

19,547 

91,259 

28,919 

4,087 

143,622 

Salisbury  Tea.  Coll, 

4,174 

27,970 

7,640 

— 

39,784 

Washington  College 

27,511 

86,890 

8,133 

— 

122,534 

St.  John's  College 

66,349 

66,600 

30,198 

36,198 

199,900 

Western  Ml.  College 

32,175 

122,405 

13,278 

86,240 

254,278 

Blue  Ridge  College 

2,000 

11,525 

5,340 

10,836 

29,701 

Total  White 

299,480 

1,315,930 

280,606 

660,835 

2,557,396 

Princess  Anne  Coll. 

6,076 

12,274 

8,570 

5,465 

32,385 

Bowie  Normal  School 

2,393 

15,823 

5,969 

— 

24,195 

Coppin  Normal  Schoo] 

— 

— 

— 

15,244 

Morgan  College 

23,050 

43,954 

22,535 

— 

89,539 

Total  Negro 

31,519 

72,051 

37 , 074 

5,465 

161,363 

Percentages  - 

8  white  undergrad- 

uate Colleges 

12.8 

44.1 

11.2 

32.0 

3  Negro  \indergrad- 

uate  Colleges 

21.6 

48.6 

25.5 

3.8 

Con5>iled  from  figures  furnished  by  the  financial  officers  of  the 
institutions  listed  and  from  the  Cxirrent  Report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Figures  for  Margan  College  are  from  the  C.P.A.  re- 
port. 

Includes  $342,053  for  Agricultural  and  Home  Economics  Srtension. 
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TABLE  NO.  III^ 


1935-36  Current  Income  of  Public-owned  and  Public-aided  Iixstitutions 
(excluding  auxiliary  enterprises)  of  Higher  Education 


INCOME 


Other 

Federal 

' 

Institution 

Fees 

Sources 

Funds 

State 

Total 

University  of  Mi. , 

College  Park 

503,494 

172,885 

265,557° 

335,199° 

1,277,135 

University  of  Mi., 

Baltimore 

406,578 

52,281 

— 

26,708 

485,567 

Frost burg  Tea.  Coll, 

11,759 

— 

— 

33,746 

45,505 

Towson  Tea.  College 

35,480 

— 

— 

108,142 

143,622 

Salisbury  Tea.  Coll. 

9,857 

701 

— 

29,226 

39,784 

Johns  Hopkins 

— 

— 

— 

67,000 

— 

Washington  College 

52,685 

11,349 

— 

60,500 

124,534 

St.  John's  College 

52,258 

18,847 

— 

67,000 

138,105 

Western  Maiyland 

College 

104,820 

126,179 

— 

52,000 

282,999 

Blue  Ridge  College 

15,513 

9,035 

— 

3,500 

28,048 

Maiyland  Art  Inst. 

— 

— 

~ 

20,000 

— 

Total  White 

1,192,444 

391,277 

265,557 

803,021 

2,565,299 

Princess  Anne  Coll. 

2,776 

1,066 

13,030 

15,513 

32,385 

Bowie  Noimal  School 

797 

— 

— 

23,397 

24,194 

Coppin  Nomal  School 

— 

— 

— 

15,244* 

15,244 

Iforgan  College 

48,623 

8,590 

~ 

35,000** 

93,213 

Total  Negro 

52,196 

9,656 

13,030 

89,154 

164,036 

Percentages 

8  White  undergradu- 

ate Colleges 

46.5 

15.3 

10.4 

27.8 

3  Negro  undergradu- 

ate Colleges 

31.8 

5.8 

7.9 

54.4 

Compiled  from  figures  furnished  by  the  financial  officers  of  the 

institutions  listed  and  from  the  Current  Report  of  the  State  Board 

of  Education. 

$194,020  of  the  Federal  Funds  and  #108,208  of  the  State  Funds  are 

for  Extension  Service. 

Board  of  School  Conmissioners,  Baltimore  City. 

Including  $1600  from  City  of  BaltiiLore. 
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TABia  NO.  XIII* 

Net  State  Appropriations  for  Current  Expenditvires  of  Maiyland 
Colleges  and  Universities  for  the  Ten  Years  1926-1956 


Ten  Year  Total 

White 

1935-36 

1926-27 

1926-1936 

Univ.  of  Md.  (College  Park) 

335,199 

368,090 

4,351,254 

Univ.  of  Mi.  (Baltimore 

Professional  Schools) 

26,708 

52,500 

550,377 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

67,000 

75,000 

742,000 

St.  John's 

67,000 

50,000 

655,750 

Washington 

60,500 

45,000 

609,500 

Western  Maryland 

52,000 

27,700 

442,800 

Blue  Ridge 

3,500 

7,000 

66,500 

Frostburg  Teachers'  Coll. 

33,746 

37,500 

566,608 

Towson  Teachers'  College 

108,142 

179,000 

2,152,274 

Salisbury  Teachers'  Coll. 

29,226 

33,000 

582,053 

Maryland  Art  Institute 

20,000 

17,000 

197,000 

Total  White 

803,121 

891,790 

10,919,616 

Colored 

Morgan 

35,000 

7,000 

211,300 

Princess  Anne 

15,513 

18,120 

210,927 

Bowie  Normal  School 

23.397 

17.100 

351.951 

Total  Colored 

73,910 

42,220 

774,178 

Ratios  Colored  to  White 

1-10.9 

1-21.1 

1-14.1 

What  amount  of  Negro  appropri- 

ations would  have  been  if 

based  on  racial  ratio  of 

1  to  4.9  

163,900 

181,998 

2,227,777 

Net  racial  disadvantage  

89,990 

139,778 

1,456,499 

*  Data  from  Annual  Reports  Board  State  Aid  and  Charities  and  from 
Comptroller,  University  of  Maryland. 

**  Coppin  Normal  School  is  not  included.  The  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners of  Baltimore  City  appropriated  #169,567  to  Coppin  in  the  ten 
years  1926-1936. 
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5.  Average  annual  instructional  cost  per  student  (Including  ad- 
ministration and  maintenance)  of  white  and  Negro  Higher  Bducat Ion: 

TABLE  NO.  XIV 

Average  Annual  Instructional  Cost  1935-1936  per  regxilar  student 
of  white  and  Negro  Higher  Education  in  Maryland 


Total  Average  Cost 

Average  Cost  per 

Institution 

per  regular* 

student  to 

student 

State 

University  of  Maryland 

College  Park  

$332 

$   91 

Baltimore  (Prof, )  

458 

24 

Frostburg  Teachers  CoHege  - 

332 

246 

Towson  Teachers  College  

421 

318 

Salisbury  Teachers  College  - 

215 

158 

Washington  College  

455 

225 

St.  John's  College  -  

740 

249 

Western  Maryland  College  

397 

81 

Blue  Ridge  College 

594 

70 

Total  'nThite  Average  Cost 

278 

95 

Princess  Amie  College  -  -  - 

951 

434 

Bowie  Normal  School  -  -  

260 

251 

Coppin  Normal  School  -  -  - 

108 

108 

Morgan  College  

321 

93 

Coma,  on  Higher  Education  - 

127 

127 

Total  Negro  Average  Cost  

$237 

#147 

The  average  cost  for  Negro  higher  education  is  $237  per  regu- 
lar student  as  cooipared  with  the  white  figure  of  $278.  The  range  for 
Negroes  is  from  $108  at  Coppin  Normal  to  $951  at  Princess  Anne, 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  UV  that  the  most  expensive  type  of 
education  under  State  auspices  is  at  Princess  Anne  AcadeiiQr  and  that  the 
largest  average  cost  to  the  State  is  at  this  institution.  Otherwise, 
the  average  cost  of  white  higher  education  is  higher  in  each  case  than 


It  has  been  lii;)Ossible  to  ccMpute  regular,  extension,  special  and 
summer  students  in  tenns  of  full  time  student  equivalents.  The  fig- 
ures here  are  based  upon  regular  student  enrollments  plus  one-third 
summer  student  enrollments. 
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in  the  comparable  Negro  institution.  At  Coppln  Normal,  where  the 
maintenance  and  operation  costs  do  not  enter  into  the  figure  given, 
the  lower  average  cost  does  not  admit  of  fair  coscparisons. 

The  lower  average  costs,  generally,  of  Negro  higher  education 
are  largely  due  to  lower  salaiy  schedxiles,  although  some  of  the  differ- 
ence is  due  to  lower  maintenance  and  operation  costs. 

The  higher  average  at  Princess  Anne  is  obviously  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  very  small  enrollment. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  economics  could  be  affected  by 
less  overhead  and  more  centralized  control  in  Negro  higher  education. 
The  present  total  enrollment  and  reasonable  forecasts  for  the  future 
hardly  justify  so  many  institutions  and  administrative  controls. 

The  average  contribution  from  the  State  per  student  appears  to 
be  larger  in  the  case  of  the  Negro  institutions.  When  the  abnormally 
high  average  at  Princess  Anne  is  left  out,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  on 
coBiparing  analagous  pairs  such  as  white  and  Negro  nonnal  schools,  and 
white  and  Negro  private  colleges,  that  cost  per  student  to  the  State  is 
higher  in  the  case  of  white  institutions. 


6.  Financial  Aid  Afforded  By  the  State  to 
Individual  Negro  Students: 

The  preceding  sections  throw  some  li^t  on  the  comparative  dis- 
tribution of  State  funds  to  white  and  Negro  institutions,  and  are  valu- 
able also  as  a  measxire  of  resources  dependent  upon  financial  support 
such  as  buildings,  equipment,  teaching  and  the  like.  A  somewhat  dif- 
ferent approach  is  necessary,  however,  to  disclose  the  difference  in  the 
State  assistance  in  overcoming  the  finsjicial  obstacles  which  beset  the 
white  and  Negro  aspirants  for  higher  education. 

It  will  be  granted  that,  generally  speaking,  Negro  college  stu- 
dents come  from  economic  environments  much  less  likely  to  provide  them 
with  funds  for  higher  education  than  is  the  case  with  vrtiite  students. 
In  other  words,  Negro  students  really  need  more  assistance  from  public 
funds  than  white  students. 

An  intelligent  program  of  student-aid  should,  therefore,  con- 
sider not  only  the  absolute  amounts  contributed  per  student  by  the  State, 
but  also  the  percentage  those  amD\ints  represent  of  the  total  cost. 
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Definition  of  "Scholarship"; 

In  the  Meoyland  scene  white  students  euro  the  recipients  of  a 
nvonber  of  scholarships  administered  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
legislature.*  There  are  a  few  scholarships  granted  Negroes  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland  to  Princess  Anne  Academy 
and  those  administered  by  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  of  Negroes. 
In  addition  to  these  Maryland  white  students  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, both  in  the  undergraduate  and  the  professional  schools,  are 
granted  a  reduction  in  tuition  fees.  At  Washington  College,  in  addi- 
tion to  certain  scholarships  including  other  items,  all  Maryland  stu- 
dents receive  free  tuition.  In  the  Nonnal  schools  individxial  assist- 
ance is  also  furnished.  All  of  the  stipends  noted  in  this  paragraph 
may,  for  convenience,  be  termed  "scholarships"  available  throxjgh  State 
appropriations.  An  atteii;)t  is  made  below  to  place  these  several  Items 
in  tabular  form: 


It  must  be  bom  in  mind  that,  with  one  exception,  State  scholarships 
are  not  additional  grants  but  are  covered  by  the  funds  regularly  ap- 
propriated to  the  several  Institutions.  In  the  case  of  Negro  higher 
edvication  a  scholarship  fund  of  |10,000  per  year  has  been  provided 
in  1935  and  1936  by  a  special  act  and  is  in  addition  to  the  fvmds 
regTilarly  appropriated  to  the  Negro  institutions. 
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TABIE  NO.  XV 


Free  Scholarships  and  Stipends*  provided  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
for  Higher  Education  in  State-owned  and  State-aided  Institutions. 


WHITE 


No.  of  Stu- 

Value of 

Total 

State 

dents  affected 

Student  Aid 

Amount 

Approp. 

Iftiiversity  of  Maryland 

College  Park 

1336 

125 

167.000 

226,991 

Baltimore     Dentistry 

83 

100 

8,300 

Law 

245 

50 

12,250 

Medicine 

253 

200 

50,600 

Pharmacy 

274 

50 

13,700 

67.354 

Blue  Ridge  College 

29 

100 

2.900 

3.500 

Johns  Hopkins 

21 

650 

13,650 

67,500 

108 

450 

47,000 

Washington  College 

38 

361 

13,718 

59,500 

25 

125 

3,125 

202 

100 

20,200 

Western  Maryland  College 

58 

500 

20,000 

52,000 

St.  John's  College 

24 

150 

3,600 

29 

655 

18,995 

29 

250 

7,250 

29 

155 

4,495 

63.000 

Frostburg  Normal 

Resident 

54 

396 

21,384 

Non-Resident 

70 

299 

20,930 

33.212 

Tews  on  Normal 

Resident 

113 

398 

44,974 

Non-Resident 

258 

231 

59,598 

138.558 

Salisbury  Normal 

Resident 

44 

400 

17 , 600 

Non-Resident 

64 

294 

18,816 

35,182 

Total  '.Vhite 

3,386 

590.085 

519.806 

Average 

173 

NECEO 

Morgan  College 

21 

50 

1,050 

35,000 

Princess  Anne 

26 

56 

1,468 

15.513 

Bowie  Normal 

Resident 

86 

291 

25,026 

Non-Resident 

3 

223 

669 

25.674 

Coppin  Normal** 

112 

109 

12,208 

15.244 

Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 

cation of  Negroes 

13 
1 
7 
9 

29 
8 

27 
3 

200 

175 

150 

120 

100 

75 

50 

45 

2 

25 

9,980 

13.000 

Total  Negro 

347 

50.401 

104.431 

Average 

145 

*  The  value  of  the  normal  school  stipends  is  based  on  average  net  costs 
to  the  State  and  Baltimore  City. 
**  Coppin  Nomel  is  financed  by  the  Board  of  School  Coninissioners  of  Bal- 
timore City.     It  is  treated  here  as  a  State  institution. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  3386  white  students  actually  receive  a 
contribution  from  the  State  aiooimting  to  $590,085,   an  average  of   $173. 
Correspondingly,   for  the  Negro  students  the  number  is  347  and  the 
amount  $50,401,   an  average  of  $145.      One-ninth  as  many  Negro  students 
as  white  benefit  or  about  one-half  as  many  as  the  racial  ratio  would 
warrant.     Negro  students  receive  an  amount  of  about  one- twelfth  as 
much  as  the  white  or  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  a  pro-rata  distri- 
bution would  be.     The  figures  in  Table  XII-A  become  more  significant 
when  the  scholarships  are  placed  in  a  distrib\ition  table  as  follows: 

TABLE  NO.  XVI 
Distribution  of  Stipends 


Value 

No.  White 

No.  Negro 

655 

29 

650 

21 

500 

58 

450 

108 

400 

44 

398 

113 

396 

54 

361 

38 

299 

70 

294 

64 

291 

86 

250 

29 

231 

258 

223 

3 

200 

253 

13 

175 

1 

155 

29 

150 

24 

7 

125 

1,361 

120 

9 

109 

112 

100 

314 

29 

75 

8 

56 

26 

50 

519 

48 

45 

3 

25 

2 

Totals 

3,386 

347 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  State  assistance 
ranges  from  $50  to  §655  for  white  students  and  from  $25  to  $291  for 
colored  students. 
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From  these  figures  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  enroll- 
ment of  white  state-aided  institutions  is  very  much  more  stimulated  by 
the  aid  given  than  is  the  case  with  the  Negro  institutions.  We  may  also 
conclude  that  the  enrollment  in  the  Negro  institutions  would  be  very 
considerably  greater  if  State  aid  to  Negro  students  were  on  a  par  with 
that  offered  white  students. 


7,  Curricular  Offerings  by  Courses  and  Semester  Hours  of  White 
and  Negro  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  (Excluding  grad- 
uate &  professional  courses); 

A  broad  curricular  comparison  of  all  the  colleges  receiving 
State  or  municipal  financial  aid  is  presented  in  Table  No.  XVII.  In 
this  table,  the  courses  dealing  with  teacher  and  vocational  education 
are  broken  down  elsewhere  into  their  constituent  units.  A  study  of  this 
table  will  show  considerable  likeness  between  the  curricula  offered  by 
Morgan  and  Western  Maryland  with  the  exception  of  sociology  which  re- 
ceives a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  Negro  college.  Western  Mary- 
land differs  in  offering  courses  in  art,  astronony,  bvisiness,  geology, 
and  militeixy  science.  Washington  College  has  a  more  limited  curriculum 
than  either  one  of  the  two,  having  no  place  for  philosophy,  religious 
education,  home  economics,  geology,  military  science,  and  Greek.  The 
curriculum  of  St,  John*s  is  strongly  academic,  no  courses  in  sociology, 
religious  education,  music,  home  economics,  or  military  science  being 
offered.  The  University  of  Maryland  offers  courses  in  everything 
found  in  the  other  colleges  and  a  good  many  more  besides.  Insofar  as 
the  undergraduate  schools  are  concerned,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  offer  an  enormously 
greater  variety  of  courses  than  the  other  State  supported  colleges. 
On  the  whole,  the  differences  between  the  curriculum  of  the  only  ac- 
credited Maryland  Negro  college  and  those  of  the  other  colleges  of  the 
State  are  not  nearly  as  striking  as  one  might  expect.  One  would  be  in- 
clined to  judge  that  the  curriculum  was  determined  largely  in  imita- 
tion of  the  white  colleges.  In  view  of  the  very  different  environment 
in  T«4iich  the  average  Negro  graduate  must  function  in  his  after-college 
life  and  of  the  distinctive  problems  with  which  he  is  ccai5)elled  to 
deeil,  it  would  seem  beyond  argument  that  his  education  should,  on  no  ac- 
count, be  a  duplicate  of  that  given  in  white  colleges.  In  the  light  of 
the  educational,  health,  vocational,  and  avocational  needs  of  his  race, 
surely  the  enqphasis  in  college  training  ought  to  be  more  heavily  upon 
these  factors.  It  would  seem  that  Negro  colleges  should  have  distinc- 
tive objectives  rather  than  to  follow  somewhat  slavishly  the  white  col- 
leges in  their  offerings  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
other  academic  subjects. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  Table  No.  XVIII  to  svnnmarize  the  Curricu- 
lar   offering  and  to  present  a  graphic  coii5)arison  by  percentage  profile 
lines.  It  appears  that  the  white  offerings  are  much  more  evenly  divid- 
ed among  the  seventeen  broad  subject  divisions. 
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TABI£  NO.  XVII^ 

The  Curricula  of  Maryland  Undergraduate  Public-owned  and  Public-aided 
Colleges,  \Vhite  and  Negro,  1956-37  -  By  Semester  Hours 


Negro  Institutions  | 

White 

Inst 

i tut ions 

Subjects 

1= 

o 
a> 
CO 
CO 

* 

* 

S!  o 

g  "^ 

a  H- 
5  <^ 

P  o 

O  CD 
CD  CT 

a>   Q 

tr  o 

CD  P 
CO 

>-3  CO 
a   o 

PO  M 
f   (0 

(K  a* 

TO  CO 
CD 

<  < 

3  O 

Is 

H-  CO 

a 

05 

O  P 
CO 

O  p 
tl  CO 

W  a> 

Biological  Sciences 

72 

8 

4 

3 

8 

8 

18 

99 

48 

55 

29 

52 

Fine  Arts: 
Art 

6 

. 

10 

4 

9 

9 

2 

3 

2 

4 

18 

6 

14 

Masic 

84 

- 

6 

11 

9 

10 

10 

18 

10 

- 

- 

7 

72 

Health  &  Phys.  Ed. 

17 

3 

10 

3 

9 

12 

11 

2 

49 

4 

5 

2 

26 

Languages : 

Con?)arative  Literature 

. 

. 

. 

. 

18 

. 

English 

63 

12 

6 

6 

12 

18 

23 

14 

345 

102 

69 

78 

76 

French 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

95 

44 

46 

35 

42 

German 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

65 

36 

42 

38 

24 

Greek 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

14 

22 

37 

- 

28 

Italian 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

Latin 

47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

12 

38 

27 

33 

52 

Riissian 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Spanish 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

69 

20 

37 

20 

12 

Mathematics 

36 

6 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

20 

99 

34 

63 

48 

51 

Physical  Sciences: 
Astronomy 

. 

. 

_ 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Chemistry 

50 

8 

- 

- 

8 

- 

8 

22 

B8 

62 

52 

40 

57 

GeolOQT 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

30 

- 

- 

6 

Physics 

12 

6 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

8 

82 

36 

40 

32 

44 

Social  Sciences: 
Economics 

15 

6 

3 

3 

3 

. 

36 

59 

14 

3 

25 

Education 

96 

30 

104 

57 

49 

83 

29 

6 

276 

154 

3 

44 

66 

Histoiy 

51 

6 

6 

6 

12 

18 

15 

21 

1)2 

36 

48 

48 

49 

Philosophy 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

32 

33 

- 

12 

Paiitical  Science 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

26 

28 

21 

12 

Psychology 

12 

6 

12 

2 

6 

5 

9 

3 

12 

12 

5 

12 

6 

Religious  Education 

16 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

Sociology 

42 

9 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

2 

40 

- 

- 

30 

- 

Speech  &  Dramatic  Art 

51 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

3 

2 

1 

26 

4 

_ 

6 

14 

Vocational: 
Agriculture 

28 

46 

_ 

137 

Business 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

59 

63 

30 

36 

27 

Engineering 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 

353 

- 

- 

- 

Home  Economics 

66 

36 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

12 

BO 

- 

- 

- 

76 

Libraiy  Science 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

2 

- 

Lfechanical  &  Industrial 

- 

48 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Militaiy  Science 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

14 

20 

- 

- 

16 

Miscellaneous 

- 

2 

6 

-  II  - 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

a.  Compiled  from  the  catalogues  of  the  several  institutions. 

*  Princess  Anne  in  a  type^vritten  four  page  list  of  courses  for  1936-37  also  offers 
12  semester  hours  in  "Language"  but  does  not  specify. 

**  Salisbury  Teachers'  College  and  Coppin  Normal  School  list  courses  for  the  cur- 
rent year  in  typewritten  form. 
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TAJBLE  NO.  X7III 

Summary  and  Percentage  Profiles  of  the  Curricula  of  Maryland  Public- 
owned  and  Public-aided  White  and  Negro  Colleges 


Legend:  Negro_ 


Number 
Semester  Hovirs  | 

Percentages  ( 

7 

^^ 

White  - 

Profile 
J-, 

f>.  0>  CD  O 

^ 

-J 

TO 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

P 

\ 

Biological  Sciences 

87 

277 

6.4 

4.1 

Fine  Arts 

131 

173 

8.8 

2.8 

P 

\ 

\ 

Health  &  Physical  Ed. 

33 

119 

2.4 

1.4 

< 

f 

^ 

y 

Modern  Languages: 
English 

87 

537 

6.3 

7.9 

n' 

\ 

>; 

\ 

Other 

81 

699 

5.9 

10.4 

i> 

Ancient  Languages 

67 

300 

4.8 

4.4 

Mathematics 

42 

337 

3.0 

5.0 

K 

i 

Physical  Sciences 

79 

690 

5.8 

10.1 

\ 

'^J 

JO 

Military  Science 

_ 

50 

0.7 

(X. 

.-■ 

.'^ 

■>< 

N 

^ 

s 

Social  Sciences: 
Education 

287 

711 

20.7 

10.5 

*^ 

'v 

•.J 

«» 

'l 

\ 

X 

> 

} 

Other 

274 

990 

19.9 

14.7 

^ 

\ 

p 

^ 

Vocational : 
Agricultxire 

64 

737 

4.6 

10.9 

X 

^ 
^ 

XS 

f 

Business 

^ 

275 

_ 

4.1 

\ 

y 

Engineering 

_ 

591 

. 

8.9 

\ 
I, 

to 

Home  Economics 

102 

232 

7.4 

3.4 

a 

X 

\ 

Library  Science 

1 

3 

0.1 

0.1 

y 

X 

Mechanical  &  Indus. 

48 

11 

3.7 

0.2 

)< 

Miscellaneous 

8 

5 

0.5 

.1 

? 

Totals 

1,391 

6,755 

100. 

100. 
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8.  Standards: 

(a)  Approval  by  accrediting  agencies: 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  fifteen  Ifeiyland  Colleges 
and  vmiverslties  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  including 
the  nine  state-owned  and  state-aided  white  Institutions  and  one  Negro, 
Morgan  College.   Only  twelve  of  these  are  accredited  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land. Morgan  College  is  also  on  this  accredited  list.  Only  one  Mary- 
land Institution  of  higher  education  is  a  meniber  of  the  association  of 
American  Universities,  Johns  Hopkins;  two  other  white  institutions  are 
on  the  association's  accepted  list,  however,  namely,  Goucher  College 
and  the  University  of  Msaryland.^ 

(b)  Entrance  staindards; 

All  Maryland  Colleges,  including  those  for  Negroes,  admit 
to  their  freshman  classes  accredited  high  school  gradioates.  There  is 
but  one  accredited  Negro  high  school  in  Maryland:  Douglass  High  School 
in  Baltimore  City.  The  28  Negro  high  schools  In  the  Maryland  Counties 
are  "approved""^  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  but  not  by  the  official 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  The 
County  Negro  high  schools  range  in  enrollment  from  22  to  256  pupils, 
and  from  1  to  9  teachers.  The  median  County  Colored  high  school  em- 
ployed 3  teachers  and  had  from  76  to  100  pupils  in  average  enrollment."* 
Actually  the  median  County  colored  high  school  had  in  1935  an  enroll- 
ment of  77,4  pupils.^ 

The  County  Negro  high  schools  in  1935  as  coiipared  with 
white  hi^  schools  had  an  average  of  more  than  thirteen  days  shorter 
school  term,  a  much  less  varied  and  rich  curriculum,  somewhat  inferior 
teaching,  very  much  Inferior  housing  eind  equipment,  and  generally  less 
specieilized  supervision,^ 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  Negro  pupils  in  the  Maryland 
Counties  cannot  possibly  be  as  well  prepared  for  college  as  white  pu- 
pils. This  inferior  preparation  extends  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
the  public  school  system,  in  the  elementary'''  as  well  as  in  the  high 
schools . 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  48th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Assoc,  1934,  p,  97. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  36th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Assoc,  1935,  p.  26. 

3.  State  Board  of  Education  Annxial  Report  1935,  p.  185. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid,   pp.   318-323. 

6.  Davids,  Robert.     A  Cong)aratlve  Stxidy  of  White  and  Negro  Education  in 
Maryland.     Doctor's  Dissertation,  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1936) 
411  pp.  IB.  vide  pp.   139-161. 

7.  Ibid,    pp.   98-138,    also  267-357. 
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While  the  CoiiSTJ.taiit  considers  that  a  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  Negro  elementary  and  secondary  edtication  in  the  State  is  not 
within  his  specific  province,  nevertheless  he  is  compelled  to  note 
that  the  public  school  provisions  have  a  vital  relationship  to  higher 
education.  He  respectfully  and  strongly  recommends  the  appointment  of 
a  State  Conmission  consisting  principally  of  laymen  to  study  the  ele- 
menteury  and  high  school  provisions  for  Negro  pupils  in  the  State. 

(c)  Quality  of  Inst rtact ion; 

The  quality  of  instruction  in  higher  education  is  determin- 
ed largely  by  the  type  of  library,  laboratories  and  faculty  provided 
by  an  institution.  The  first  two  factors  named  are  notably  inferior, 
as  already  pointed  out,  in  the  case  of  the  Negro  institutions. 

At  least  two  major  criteria  of  the  teaching  faculties  may 
be  applied:  (1)  The  amyovint  of  graduate  work  taken;  and  (2)  the  extent 
to  irtiich  instructors  are  specifically  prepared  for  the  subject  they  ac- 
tually undertake  to  teach. 

With  reference  to  (2)  this  report  has  not  been  able  to  make 
any  extended  investigation.  An  examination  of  the  catalogues,  however, 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  instructors  in  the  Negro  institutions  are 
not  always  specifically  prepared  for  their  subjects  and  that,  in  sever- 
al cases,  they  atten^t  to  teach  in  too  many  fields.  This  criticism  can 
not  be  made  of  the  white  institutionjs. 

With  reference  to  (1)  the  caution  should  be  made  that  for- 
mal degrees  do  not,  of  course,  automatically  indicate  the  quality  of  in- 
struction. Certainly  there  are  individual  cases  where  degrees  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  quality  of  the  teaching.  In  general,  however,  the  de- 
grees earned  do  give  us  a  meas\ire  of  the  amount  of  stxidy  and  research 
devoted  to  his  major  subject,  and  presumably  his  college  field  of  teach- 
ing, by  an  instructor. 

Table  No.  XIX  sets  down  the  earned  degree  of  instructors 
in  the  Maryland  State-owned  and  State-aided  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  instruction  in  the  white  institu- 
tions must,  by  this  criterion,  be  veiy  greatly  superior  to  that  in  the 
Negro  institutions. 

The  table  shows  that  of  a  total  number  of  65  full-time 
faculty  menbers  of  the  Negro  institutions  only  one  or  1.5  per  cent,  has 
a  doctor's  degree,  26  or  40  percent  have  master's  degrees  and  15,  or 
30.8  percent  have  bachelor's  degrees.  In  the  vrtiite  institutions  204  or 
38.1  percent  have  doctor's  degrees,  147,  or  27.5  percent  have  master's 
degrees,  eind  119  or  22.2  have  bachelor's  degrees. 


TABLE  NO.  HX 


Degrees  Earned  by  Instructors  in  Maiyland  Public-owned  and  Public- 
aided  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 


Negro  Institutions 
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FULL  TIME 

PART  TIME 

Total 

Dr. 

M. 

B. 

Dipl. 

No  Dipl. 
or  Deg. 

Total 

Dr. 

M. 

B. 

Dipl. 

No  Dipl. 
or  Deg. 

65 

1 

26 

20 

15 

3 

17 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

?gioo 

1.5 

40. C 

30.8 

23.1 

4.6 

5SIOO 

17.6 

23.5 

23.5 

17.7 

17.7 

White  Institutions 


FULL  TIME 

PART  TIME 

Total 

Dr. 

M. 

B. 

Dipl. 

No  Dipl. 
or  Deg. 

Total 

Dr. 

M. 

B. 

Dipl. 

No  Dipl. 
or  Deg. 

535 

204 

147 

119 

15 

50 

18 

1 

3 

13 

0 

1 

^00 

38.1 

27.5 

22.2 

2.8 

9.3 

%100 

5.5 

16.7 

22. S 

0.0 

5.6 

9.  Salaries  and  Teaching  Loads  of  Instructors; 

Closely  allied  to  the  standards  under  which  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  operated,  and  affecting  these  standards,  are  the  salaries  paid  to 
and  the  teaching  load  carried  by  the  members  of  the  several  faculties. 

(a)  Salaries; 


Information  is  not  in  heind  relative  to  the  salary  schedules 
of  all  Maryland  State-owned  and  State-aided  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  uniform  classification  such  as  Professor,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor,  Assistant  Professor  and  Instructor,   the       comparison  is  necessarily  gen- 
eral.    In  the  follov/ing  table  Morgan  College  and  Western  Maryland  Colleges  are 
coii?)ared  as  analogous  private  institutions  and  Princess  Anne  Academy  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maiyland  as  State-owned  institutions. 
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TABIZ  NO.  ZX^ 


Comparison  of  Salaries  in  Two  Private  State-aided  Colleges  and  Two 
State-owned  Colleges 


President 

Dean 

Faculty 

Institution 

Low 

Hif* 

Average 

Iforgan  (Negro) 
Western  Marylflnd 
Princess  Anne   (Negro) 
Univ.   of  Maryland 

5,670 
4,000* 

10,625 

2,400 
3,150 
2,580 
3,500 

960 
1,240 
1,068 
1,500 

2,160 
2,850 
2,040 
4,500 

1,592 
2,122 
1,277 
2,600 

(b)  Teaching  Loads: 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  great  difference  in  the 
teaching  loads  in  the  white  and  Negro  State-aided  private  colleges. 
The  number  of  hours  per  week  is  stated  in  all  cases  to  be  about  fifteen 
clock  hours  per  week  on  the  average.  Morgan  College  has  a  larger  range, 
three  instructors  teaching  respectively  28,  24  and  21  hours  per  week. 

The  average  teaching  load  at  the  University  of  Ifaryland, 
excluding  teaching  assistants,  fellows  and  part  time  instructors  is 
reckoned  at  a  little  more  than  twelve  credit  hours.  Making  due  allow- 
ance for  laboratory  supervision  the  average  is  probably  about  fifteen 
clock  hours.  The  information  at  hand  is  to  the  effect  that  the  teach- 
ing load  at  Princess  Anne  is  about  the  same. 


a.  Data  from  the  financial  officers  of  the  several  institutions. 
*   Not  including  provision  for  residence. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
A  Fvmctlonal  Analysis  of  Maryland  Higher  Education  for  Negroes 

It  may  be  discovered  from  Fig\ire  No.  II,  page  49  supra,  that 
higher  educational  institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  State 
funds  are  engaged  in  several  broad  educational  functions.  There  is  no 
need  to  present  arg\ments  here  for  or  against  the  participation  of  the 
State  in  any  of  these  fields.  The  actual  situation  is  that  Maryland,  as 
a  State,  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  fostering  all  of  the  functions 
listed. 

There  are  some  important  distinctions  8G.ready  noted  in  Chapter 
IV  relative  to  these  functions  which  are  apparent  in  the  general  set-up. 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine  the  State  participation  in 
these  functions,  and  to  note,  not  departures  from  the  ideal,  but  differ- 
ences between  the  white  and  Negro  types  of  the  functions  in  operation. 


1.  Teacher  Education: 

In  the  Maryland  system  of  public  education  a  student  after 
completing  secondary  school  may  continue  his  education  by  either  the 
normal  school  or  the  college  route.  Both  classes  of  instruction  there- 
fore constitute  the  tertiary  stage  of  the  State  system  of  public 
schools.  The  white  normal  schools  are  now  dvily  designated  as  teachers 
colleges.  Both  kinds  of  institutions  have  teacher  training  functions; 
in  the  one  case  exclusively  so,  eind  in  the  other  to  an  increasingly  im- 
porteint  degree. 

a.  The  Normal  Schools:  There  are  three  white  norma]  schools 
at  Towson,  Frostburg  and  Salisbury,  founded  in  1865,  1898  and  1925,  re- 
spectively.^ Baltimore  City  had  its  own  white  normal  school  until  1924. 
The  white  elementary  teachers  in  both  Baltimore  City  and  the  Counties 
are  trained  in  these  three  institutions.  Negro  elementary  teachers  for 
the  Counties  are  trained  in  the  Bowie  Normal  School,  and  for  Baltimore 
City,  in  the  Coppin  Normal  School,  founded  in  1901  and  1911,  respectively. 

The  white  normal  schools  had  two  year  courses  xintil  1931, 
when  they  became  three  year  schools.  In  1934  the  Leglslatxire  extended 
the  course  in  the  white  normal  schools  to  fotir  years  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Education,  thus  constituting  them  teachers  colleges.^ 
Baltimore  City  Elementary  teachers  in  preparation  at  Towson,  however, 
follow  a  three  year   course. 


1.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1924),  p.  217.  See  also  Chap. VI 

2.  Annxial  Report,  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City  (1924), 

p.  10. 

3.  Catalogue,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  1933-34,  p,  13. 
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The  Negro  normal  schools  were  two-year  schools  until  1931 
when  the  Coppin  Normal  School  course  was  extended  to  three  years  simul- 
taneously with  the  white  normal  schools,'^  The  Bowie  Normal  School  was 
extended  to  three  years  in  1934. 

(1)  Cost  of  Normal  Schools;  It  wovild  seem  from  the  following 
table  that  the  property  values  of  the  normal  schools  only  slightly  favor 
the  whites  proportionately  to  the  population.  However,  fifteen  of  the 
nineteen  rooms  in  Coppin  Normal  School  house  approximately  500  elementary 
pupils.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  property  value  is  properly  chargeable  to 
teacher  training. ^  Making  this  allowance  the  Negro  total  beccmies  about 
$276,800  and  the  ratio  about  1  to  10  or  proportionately  about  one-half  as 
much.  While  the  other  normal  schools  have  some  space  devoted  to  elemen- 
tary school  facilities  no  information  is  available  as  to  proportion  of 
space  occupied.  In  no  other  case,  however,  is  there  anything  like  the 
proportion  in  the  Coppin  Normal  School. 


TABLE  NO.  XO 

Property  value,  current  expenditures,  public  appropria- 
tions, per  pupil  cost  and  net  per  pupil  cost  to 
State  of  Normal  Schools,  1932  -  1933. 


Property 
Value 

Current 
Expense 

Public  Ap- 
propriation 

Av. 
Per 

Cost 
Student 

Net  Cost  to 
Public  fxinds 
per  student 

Day 

Board- 
ing 

Day 

Board- 
ing 

1,467,747 
400,938 
882,187 

251,686 
71,253 
71,346 

219,504 
62,741 
58,741 

358 
459 
450 

786 
773 

839 

347 
435 
438 

392 
655 
620 

Frostbvirg 
Salisbury 

Schools 

Totals  - 
White 

2,740,872 

404,285 

340,985 

573* 

282,923 
206,088 

19,430 
28,246 

19,430 
41,680 

231 

252 

514 

231 
255 

359 

Schools 

Totals  - 

Negro 

489,011 

47,676 

61,110 

284* 

Ratio  Negro  to 

White 

1  to  5.6 

1  to  8.5 

1  to  5.5 

1  to  2.0* 

4.  Circular,  Coppin  Normal  School  (1929),  p.  9. 

5.  Annual  Report,  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City  (1930),  p. 

6.  Compiled  from  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1933). 
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Total  net  cost  to  public  funds  is  not  divided  in  the  reports  as  to  "day" 
and  "boarding"  students. 
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The  total  enrollment  of  the  white  normal  schools  for  the  year 
in  which  the  State  public  appropriations  are  cited  was  690.'  The  enroll- 
ment for  the  colored  normal  schools  was  207.°  In  other  words  the  public 
fvmds  of  the  State  and  Baltimore  City  were  spent  in  this  year  at  the 
rate  of  $573  per  white  normal  school  pupil  enrolled,  and  $284  per  color- 
ed normal  school  pupil  enrolled. 

(2)  Differences  in  Standards:  Aside  from  the  three  year 
courses  offered  in  the  Coppin  Normal  School,  it  sets  the  same  standards 
as  the  white  normal  schools  and  had  done  so  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Bowie  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  until  1920,  admitted  pupils  below 
the  seventh  grade, ^  With  the  development  of  the  colored  high  school  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  admission  of  students  lacking  in  either  el- 
ementary or  high  school  training  has  ceased.  Bowie  continued  to  have  a 
high  school  department  until  1928,  after  which  it  was  discontinued. 10 

(3)  Comparative  Enrollments;  In  1920,  the  enrollment  of  the 
white  and  colored  normal  schools,  exclusive  of  summer  schools,  was  as 
follows:  Towson  Normal  School,  137;  Frostburg  Normal  School,  44;  and 
Bowie  Normal  School,  69.  ■'•  In  1920  the  Coppin  Normal  School  enrolled 
124  pupils. 12  jji  the  fall  of  1933,  there  were  460  enrolled  in  Towson 
Normal  School,  116  in  Frostburg,  114  in  Salisbury,  or  a  total  for  the 
white  schools  of  690.1^  In  the  colored  normal  schools,  there  were  84 
enrolled  in  Coppin  Normal,!^  and  in  the  Bowie  Normal  School,  94  enrolled, 
or  a  total  for  the  colored  normal  schools  of  the  State  of  192,  From  1920 
to  1933  inclusive,  there  have  been  graduated  from  the  white  normal  schools 
4,615,  or  an  average  of  about  300  per  year.^^  From  1924  to  1933,  there 
has  been  a  total  of  451  graduates  of  the  Bowie  Normal  School ;  an  average 
of  45  per  year^^  and  from  the  Coppin  Normal  School  from  1928  to  1933  there 
have  been  519  graduates,  an  average  of  86  per  year. 

(4)  Objectives  of  the  Normal  Schools;   The  normal  schools, 
both  white  and  colored,  are  designed  to  train  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools.  All  of  the  white  normal  schools  provide  for  the  training  of 
elementary  teachers  in  both  rviral  and  urban  situations  with  special  re- 
gard for  their  specific  problems, ^"^   The  emphasis  has  continued  in  the 
three  white  normal  schools  to  be  largely  upon  the  training  of  rural  ele- 
mentary teachers,  except  at  Towson,  which  has  a  large  enrollment  of 
prospective  Baltimore  City  elementary  teachers.  18  it  shoxild  be  noted 
that  the  white  normal  schools  are  taking  on  the  characteristics  of  liberal 


7.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1933), 

8.  Ibid,  pp.  204,  270, 

9.  Ibid,  (1920),  p.  172, 

10.  Ibid,  (1928),  p,  199. 

11.  Ibid,  (1920),  pp.  124,  168,  172, 

12.  Ibid,  (1922),  p.  200, 

13.  Ibid,  (1933),  p.  268 

14.  Annual  Report,  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City 

(1932),  p,  38, 

15.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1933),  p.  264, 

16.  Ibid,  p.  202, 

17.  Ibid,  (1925),  p,  197. 

18.  Annual  Report,  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City  (1927] 

p.  64. 
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arts  colleges  in  so  far  as  the  first  two  years  are  concerned. 

The  work  at  Coppin  Colored  Normal  School  is  designed  spe- 
cifically for  the  colored  teachers  in  the  Baltimore  City  elementary 
schools.  At  Bowie,  the  emphasis  is  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  placed  upon 
training  teachers  for  rural  schools  and  particularly  for  the  one  and  two- 
teacher  schools.  B.  F.  Pollock,  in  his  study  on  The  Preparation  of  the 
Negro  Teachers  for  Rtural  Schools,  states  that  Bowie  is  the  only  one  of 
the  twenty-seven  Negro  normal  schools  in  seventeen  Southern  States, 
which  "is  making  a  specialty  of  training  teachers  for  the  elementary 
rural  schools". ^^ 

(5)  Teaching  in  the  Normal  Schools;  A  comparison  of  degrees 
earned,  included  in  Table  No,  XIX,  supra,  indicates  much  better  trained 
faculties  in  the  white  normal  schools. 

(6)  Curricula  of  the  Normal  Schools ;  A  check  of  the  various 
curricula  offered  in  the  various  normal  schools  indicates  the  covirsea 
given  and  their  relative  importance.  In  scanning  Table  No.  XXII  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  some  cases  the  courses  are  duplicated; 

as  for  instance  the  health  courses  which  sometimes  appear  variously  \mder 
the  names  of  hygiene,  physical  education,  and  as  component  parts  of  home 
economics  courses. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  courses  in  history  and  theory  of 
education  are  much  more  numerous  in  Towson  than  in  any  other  of  the  nor- 
mal  schools,  but  that  more  history  and  theory  are  offered  in  Bowie  than 
at  Frostburg.  Courses  of  method  and  content  are  apparently  about  the 
same  in  all  four  normal  schools.  The  set  courses  in  observation,  partici- 
pation and  practice,  for  which  semester  hour  credits  are  given,  are  provid- 
ed in  all  the  fo\ir  schools  on  a  fairly  equal  basis.  Health  and  physical 
education  are  stressed  strongly  in  all  the  schools.  Music  is  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  fotir  schools  while  art  does  not  appear 
at  all  in  the  Bowie  Normal  School  curriciilvmi.  Bowie  appears  to  be  the 
only  one  which  offers  training  for  vocational  teaching.  On  the  whole,  an 
examination  of  the  curricula  of  the  two  white  and  two  colored  normal 
schools  does  not  reveal  any  extraordinary  differences.  The  nvmiber  of 
courses  seems  to  balance  with  the  number  of  instructors.  All  of  the 
four  normal  schools  appear  to  be  adequately  provided  with  practice  cen- 
ters. 


19.  B.  F.  Pollock,  The  Preparation  of  Negro  Teachers  for  Rural  Schools, 
p.  22. 
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TA.BLE  NO.  XXII 


20 


1956-57  Normal  School  Curricula  (Semester  Hours] 


Subjects 

Bowie 

Coppin 

Tows  on 

Frost - 
burg 

Salis- 
bury 

Fine  Arts: 
Music 

11 

6 

10 

9 

10 

Art 

4 

10 

9 

9 

2 

Health  &  Physical  Education: 
Biology 

5 

5 

8 

8 

Hygiene 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

Physical  or  Health  Education 

7 

6 

11 

7 

8 

History  &  Theory  of  Education: 
Psychology 

2 

12 

5 

6 

6 

Reading  Process 

2 

- 

2 

3 

- 

Rural  Education 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sociology 

6 

3 

- 

3 

3 

Teaching  (Introductory) 

- 

- 

1 

4 

5 

Kindergarten-Primflry  Ed. 

2 

5 

2 

- 

- 

Modern  Trends  in  Education 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Educational  Measurement 

2 

4 

2 

- 

- 

Economics 

1 

- 

1 

5 

5 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education 

5 

5 

10^ 

6 

1 

Method  and  Content: 
English 

15 

21 

28 

15 

25 

Geography 

9 

7 

16 

12 

5 

History  (Eiirop. ,  Soc,  Pol.Sci. 
U.S.,  Civics)  Economics 

11 

6 

21 

19 

21 

Mathematics 

4 

7 

7 

10 

7 

Penmanship  (Handwriting) 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Science 

2 

8 

11 

7 

5 

Nature  Study 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Teaching  (Practice  and 

Participation) 

11 

50 

50 

15 

6 

Yocational: 

Library  Science 

1 

^ 

, 

_ 

Industrial  Art 

1 

- 

3 

5 

Home  Arts 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Public  Speaking 

- 

- 

5 

5 

2 

Chemistry 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

Miscelleineous 

- 

8 

2 

- 

- 

20.  From  the  Catalogues  of  the  various  schools. 
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(7)  Elementary  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand;  A  normal  school  pro- 
gram must  endeavor  to  keep  a  balance  between  supply  and  demand.  An  in- 
adequate supply  of  teachers  results  in  either  (1)  an  increase  in  salaries 
paid,  or  (2)  a  lowering  of  standards.  The  operation  of  both  of  these 
factors  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of  the  llaryland  schools.  Im- 
mediately after  the  V/ar,  the  "shortage"  of  teachers  in  the  schools  was 
"alarming".  The  withdrawals  from  the  teaching  profession  in  1917-18  were 
nearly  twice  the  pre-war  average  and  in  1919,  "they  were  three  times  that 
average". 2^   This  shortage  applied  to  both  the  white  and  colored  teachers 
in  Baltimore  City.  The  measure  taken  to  increase  the  available  supply  of 
teachers  were  so  successful  that  by  1925,  in  Baltimore  City,  Baltimore 
students  who  entered  either  the  Towson  Normal  School  or  Coppin  Normal 
School  were  required  to  have  an  average  of  not  less  thaji  seventy-five  per 
cent  in  the  last  two  years  of  their  high  school  work.  Effective,  Septem- 
ber first,  1933,  the  standards  "for  admission  were  raised  by  the  Balti- 
more Board  of  School  Commissioners  to  eighty  per  cent."^^  It  is  evident 
from  the  long  waiting  list  that  the  normSl  schools  supply  more  than  suf- 
ficient white  and  colored  teachers  for  the  openings  available  in  Balti- 
more City.   Of  the  white  coxintry  teacher  candidates  graduating  from  the 
Towson  Normal  School  in  1932,  84.9  per  cent  received  teaching  positions; 
from  Frostburg  Normal  School,  53.7  per  cent;  and  from  Salisbury  Normal 
School,  44.6  per  cent;  or  altogether,  an  average  of  66.5  per  cent  of  all 
the  white  normal  school  graduates  from  the  counties  received  employment, 
which  was  nearly  ten  per  cent  less  than  the  previous  year.^ 

vniile,  as  has  been  noted,  the  Coppin  Normal  School  may  be 
said  to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  for  the  colored  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Baltimore,  the  same  is  not  the  case  with  the  Bowie  Normal 
School,  although  there  are  some  indications  that  the  supply  of  colored 
elementary  normal  school  graduates  is  approaching  a  saturation  point  as 
in  the  case  of  the  white  elementary  normal  graduates.  Of  the  fifty  grad- 
uates of  Bowie  in  1932,  forty-eight  received  employment  in  Maryland 
counties. ^^  Of  the  forty-nine  1933  graduates,  the  counties  employed 
thirty-two. ^^  There  were,  however,  in  1933,  forty-eight  new  colored 
elementary  teachers  of  which  thirteen  came  from  institutions  without  the 
state, 26  xhe  turnover  of  both  elementary  and  high  school  colored  teachers 
is  very  definitely  decreasing.  In  1931,  26.4  per  cent  of  the  colored 
elementary  teachers  and  30.2  per  cent  of  the  high  school  teachers  were 
new  to  the  covinties  in  which  they  taught.   In  1934,  the  percentages  were 
12.8  and  32,2  respectively, 27   jt  has  been  estimated  that  Maryland  re- 


21.  64th  Report  State  Board  Education,  1930,  p.  133. 

22.  Rules  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  p.  33. 

23.  66th  Report  State  Board  Education,  1932,  p.  268, 

24.  Ibid.,  p,  199. 

25.  67th  Ibid.,  1933,  p.  203. 

26.  (Proof  Sheet,  68th  Ibid.,  1934,  Table  133.) 

27.  Ibid.,  Table  132. 
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quires  210  new  Negro  teachers  every  year,  and  in  the  entire  South  there 
are  6,310  public  school  teaching  positions  open  annually. ^^  Bowie  grad- 
uated forty-nine  in  1933,^^  and  Coppin  graduated  only  forty-two,  due  to 
the  extension  of  the  school  program  to  three  years.  Taking  the  following 
fall,  1933-34,  we  have  a  total  of  ninety-one  colored  normal  school  grad- 
uates, or  less  than  half  the  number  needed  to  fill  -the  new  positions.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  normal  schools  with  their  present  facilities 
cannot  supply  sufficient  graduates  to  care  for  the  new  positions  in  the 
colored  schools,  and  also  that  the  large  nvtmber  required  in  the  Southern 
States  taxes  the  production  of  the  normal  schools  throughout  the  South, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Negro  Normal  Schools  are  not  over-fulfilling 
their  function.  Bond  says,  "no  Southern  state  now  possesses  the  machinery 
by  which  all  of  the  necessary  replacements  of  its  Negro  system  could  be 
furnished  by  the  state  schools  alone. "^ 

b.  Teacher  Training  in  Institutions  Other  Than  the  State  Normal 
Schools ;    The  State  and  Baltimore  City  look  to  the  state-owned  and 
state-aided  colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools, 
special  education  and  supervision.  For  the  white  teachers  this  training 
is  provided  by  Western  Maryland,  Washington,  and  Blue  Ridge  Colleges,  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Other  schools  such 
as  Groucher,  Hood  and  Notre  Dame  offer  courses  in  normal  subjects.  The 
only  collegiate  teacher  training  available  for  Negro  teachers  is  at  Morgan 
College,  upon  which  the  emphasis  is  chiefly  upon  the  training  of  high 
school  teachers,  althoiigh  courses  in  elementary  subjects,  special  educa- 
tion and  supervision  of  elementary  education  are  offered. 

(1)  Facilities  and  Courses:   All  of  the  teacher  training 
departments  of  these  institutions  have,  evidently,  adequate  practice 
facilities,  xinder  supervision,  for  their  students.  All  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  College  for  Teachers  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
are  devoted  to  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  almost  exclusively. 
The  provisions  as  to  the  professional  instruction  of  teachers  in  these 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  revealed  in  Table  XXIII.  It  will  be 
noted,  as  is  to  be  expected,  that  by  far  the  best  offering  is  made  by 
the  College  for  Teachers  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  which  has  a 
rich  array  of  courses  under  every  classification  except  that  of  home 
economics  education.  It  is  the  only  teachers'  college  in  the  State  which 
gives  covirses  in  Vocational  Guidance.  The  University  of  Maryland  offers 
a  great  many  courses,  confined,  however,  to  theory,  psychology,  physical 
education,  methods  and  curriculiim  in  high  school  subjects,  and  home  eco- 
nomics education.  Western  Maryland  College  and  Washington  College  offer 
no  home  economics  education  or  vocational  guidance. 


28.  Bond,  op.cit,,  p.  266. 

29.  67th  Report  State  Board  Education,  1933,  p.  203. 

30.  Bond,  op.cit,,  p.  279. 
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TABLE  NO.  2XIII 


31 


1956-57  Teacher  Education  -  Collegiate  Curricula  (Semester  Hours) 


Subjects 

Morgan 

W.M.C. 

Wash- 
ington 

Univ. 

of  m. 

J.H.U. 

Blue 
Ridge 

St. 
John's 

Hist,  and  Prin. 

19 

8 

8 

36 

20 

6 

3 

Psychology- 

9 

5 

12 

22 

14 

- 

- 

Administration 

8 

6 

3 

10 

4 

- 

- 

Methods,  Curriculxim, 
etc.,  Elem.  Sch. 

16 

^ 

_ 

24 

52 

_ 

. 

Special  Education 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Physical  Ed. , 

Health  &  Biology 

. 

4 

. 

75 

^ 

_ 

. 

Jfethods,  Curriculum, 
etc..  High  Sch. 

12 

33 

14 

52 

50 

Home  Econ.  Ed. 

2 

4 

- 

55 

- 

~ 

- 

Vocational  GuLd. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

Practice  Teaching 

7 

4 

5 

5 

6 

- 

- 

Educational 
Msasurements 

5 

2 

4 

5 

4 

Agricultural 
Education 

- 

- 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

One  gets  a  distinct  iii5)ression  from  going  over  the  catalogue 
of  Morgan  College  that  too  many  educational  courses  are  offered  for  the  nxim- 
ber  of  competent  instructors  avedlable. 

In  coiEparison  to  the  teacher  training  available  in  the  white 
colleges,  the  offerings  at  Morgan  College,  while  doubtless  of  inestimable 
vedue  to  the  instructional  program  in  the  colored  schools  of  the  State,  suf- 
fer by  contrast. 

(2)  Financial  provisions  and  costs  of  teacher  education  in  other 
than  the  State  normal  schools  are  dlfficxilt,  if  not  ingpossible,  to  ascertain. 

c.  Conclusions  Relative  to  Teacher  Education: 

(1)  It  is  clear  in  this  study  of  the  teacher  education  facilities 
in  Maryland  that  the  training  provisions  for  both  elementary  and  high  school 
white  teachers  are  superior  to  that  afforded  the  colored  teachers, 

(2)  The  State  provides  funds  for  white  teacher  training  much  more 
generously  than  for  the  colored. 


31.  From  the  Catalogues  of  the  various  institutions. 
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(3)  The  courses  offered  are  much  more  numerous  and  extensive 
in  scope. 

(4)  Practice  teaching  facilities  are  not  greatly  different. 

(5)  White  elementary  teachers  have  very  accessible  opportuni- 
ties to  secure  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  education.  There  is,  as 
yet,  no  opportunity  in  the  State  for  Negro  elementary  teachers  to  get» 

a  full  college  training  in  education. 

(6)  White  high  school  teachers  have  opportunities  in  five 
state  supported  institutions  to  earn  a  bachelor's  degree.  Colored 
teachers  have  but  one. 

(7)  White  teachers  who  desire  to  do  graduate  work  leading  to 
a  master's  or  doctor's  degree  may  do  so  in  two  State-aided  institu- 
tions. Morgan  College  is  chartered  to  give  graduate  degrees  and  has, 
in  the  past,  awarded  several  Master's  degrees  but  it  is  agreed  that  it 
is  not  equipped  to  do  first-rate  graduate  work. 

These  broad  considerations  seem  to  mean  that  the  teacher 
training  facilities  for  Negro  teachers  are  not  so  complete  and,  on  the 
whole,  not  so  well  calculated  to  train  teachers  competently  for  class- 
room instruction  as  the  corresponding  training  facilities  for  white 
teachers . 

(8)  Attention  is  called  to  similarities  in  the  institutions 
training  Negro  teachers.  Courses  in  elementary  education  are  given  in 
all  of  the  Negro  institutions  and  general  courses  which  apply  both  to 
Elementary  and  Secondary  education  are  offered  in  all.  The  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  that  there  are  (a)  few  reasons  why  both  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  should  not  be  taught  in  the  same  institution;  and 

(b)  there  are  strong  reasons  v*y  one  first  class  teachers'  college  would 
be  much  better. 

Much  of  the  Negro  inadequacy  can  be  attributed  to  what  has 
been  termed  "a  general  lack  of  a  unified  State  program  ....  irtiich  has 
restilted  in  overlapping  of  purpose,  waste  in  effort  and  expenditure,  and 
a  teaching  force  not  in  keeping  with  the  needs. "32  Proportionately 
llaiyland  probably  does  not  need  more  than  one  Negro  teachers'  college, 
which,  if  situated  similarly  to  the  Towson  Normal  School  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Baltimore  City,  could  care  competently  for  the  elementaiy  and 
possibly  for  the  secondary  teaching  needs  also,  of  all  the  Negro  schools 
both  City  and  rural.   (The  merger  of  the  Baltimore  City  white  training 
school  with  the  Towson  Nonnal  School  indicates  a  similar  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners.)  Miss  Colson  foxind  that 
Negro  teacher  training  agencies  throughout  the  South  "greatly  need  to 
be  coordinated. "33 

32.  MiQuiston,  Fred,  "The  South's  Negro  Teaching  Force",  Journal  of 
Negro  Education.  April,  1932 

33.  Colson,  Edna  May,  "Negro  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools", 
Journal  of  Negro  Education  (July,  1933). 
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(9)  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  normal  schools  offer 
many  courses  common  to  other  types  of  colleges  such  as  Biology,  Hy- 
giene, Music,  Art,  Chemistry  and  Public  Speaking.  Since  these  comnon 
denominators  will  doubtless  be  increased  as  the  State  teacher  training 
program  evolves  into  genuine  degree  work  the  query  presents  itself  as 
to  the  necessity  of  separating  normal  colleges  from  the  other  types. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  economics  could  be  effected  and 
better  training  secured  in  many  subjects  if  teacher  training  institu- 
tions were  coanbined  with  other  colleges  either  in  a  coordinated  or  a 
university  plan. 

2.  Agricultural  and  Vocational  Education: 

a.  Collegiate  opportunities  for  agricultural  and  vocational 
education:  The  extent  to  which  the  so-called  "practical  subjects" 
have  invaded  higher  education  may  be  sensed  by  a  study  of  the  curricu- 
la of  colleges  receivLngState  aid  in  the- table  on  page  65.   It  will 
be  seen  that  everyone  has  made  departures  from  the  traditionally  aca- 
demic pattern  of  studies.  St.  John's  College  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Junior 
College  have  yielded  the  least,  but  even  they  have  admitted  the  neces- 
sity for  something  more  than  the  classical  and  fine  arts  offerings. 
The  vocational  subjects  are  presented  in  more  detail  in  Table  ZXTV. 
An  inspection  will  show  that  Agriculture,  Business,  Industiy,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Home  Economics  are  important  subjects  in  collegiate  studies. 

The  bearing  of  vocational  education  on  the  college  level 
on  the  whole  problem,  and  especially  on  the  program  offered  in  the 
public  schools,  should  be  obvious.  For  one  thing,  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  will  take  on  a  preparatory  character  to  some 
extent  if  advanced  courses  leading  to  a  degree  in  the  same  field  are 
available.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  pursue  vocational 
education  in  college  makes  it  imperative  that  the  courses  offered  in 
the  public  school  shall  possess  an  adequacy  not  otheiwise  necessary. 
This  comes  home  with  smashing  force  to  Negro  education.  The  tragedy 
of  Negro  vocational  education  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  in 
conmercial  education  for  example,  no  opportunity  other  than  the  public 
schools  exists  to  fit  Negroes  for  participation  in  practical  life. 

The  most  obvious  difference  is  between  Princess  Anne  Acad- 
emy and  the  University  of  Ijferyland,  both  land-grant  colleges.  Princess 
Anne  offers  a  very  meeiger  cxirriculiim  in  agriculture  compared  with  the 
University  of  I\Jaryland.  In  addition,  the  Negro  land-grant  college  of- 
fers few  courses  in  indiistrial  arts  as  conqjared  with  a  bewildering  ar- 
ray of  courses  in  industrial  svibjects  and  engineering  at  the  white  land- 
grant  college.  Morgan  College  does  not  supply  the  deficiency  except  to 
some  extent  in  agricultural  theory. 

Business  courses  are  offered  in  four  of  the  white  colleges, 
none  in  the  Negro  institutions.  Home  economics  gets  some  considera- 
tion although  tne  Negro  offerings  suffer  greatly  in  comparison  with  the 
State  University. 
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TABIE  NO. 


xrrr^ 


Agricultural  emd  Technical  Education  in  Maryland  St ate -Supported 
Colleges  (By  Semester  Hours) 


Subjects 

Morgan 

P.Anne 

w.m. 

St. 
John's 

V/ash. 

U.  of  Ml 

,  J.H.U. 

Blue 

Ridge 

Agriculture: 
Agri.  Economics 

3 

59 

Agri .  Educ .  and 
Rural  Life 

15 

36 

Agronony 

12 

70 

Animal  Husbandry 

3 

34 

Bacteriology  and 
Pathology 

8 

3 

110 

General  Botany  & 
Itorphology 

12 

8 

34 

Plant  Pathology 

4 

28 

Plant  Physiology 

4 

20 

Agri.  Chemistry 

43 

Dairy  Husbandry 

6 

56 

Entomology 

3 

71 

Farm  Forestry 

3 

Farm  I/Ianagenent 

3 

7 

Fam  Mechanics 

6 

11 

Genetics  &  Statistics 

12 

Horticulture 

9 

114 

Poultry  Husbandry 

3 

19 

Business: 

27 

30 

36 

59 

63 

60 

Industrial  Training: 
Ind.  Chemist ly 

27 

17 

Shop 

6 

Ind.  Arts 

29 

Engineering  Training: 
lifech.  "P^gineering 

79 

89 

Gas  Engineering 

42 

Surveying 

13 

Civil  Engineering 

42 

134 

Drafting 

4 

13 

Elec.  Engineering 

56 

71 

General  'Rngineering 

8 

Library  Science: 

2 

1 

Home  Economics: 

64 

36 

47 

97 

12 

Home  Ec.  Education 

2 

9 

2S 

33 

NUi'E:   Blue  Ridge  College 

3  has  gi 

Te  coiirses  in  Home  Economics. 

34.  From  the  Catalogues  of  the  various  colleges. 
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There  is  not  a  single  field  of  collegiate  vocational  edu- 
cation in  which  the  Negro  can  secure  a  comparable  training  vd.th  that 
available  to  white  students. 

The  inferiority  in  Industrial  and  Business  courses  is 
marked.  The  deficiency  is  outstanding  because  conmercial  courses  avail- 
able to  the  Negro  in  the  vocational  and  secondary  schools  of  BaltiiMre 
City  and  the  Counties  are  in  seme  cases  completely  lacking,  and  in 
practically  every  situation,  greatly  inferior. 

b.  The  Need  of  Negro  Vocational  Education  on  the  College  Level: 
It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  leaders  of  both  races  that  vocational  train- 
ing should  be  a  prominent  if  not  the  principal  feature  of  all  Negro  edu- 
cation. It  has  lost  whatever  stigma  it  may  have  possessed  when  it  was 
somewhat  contemptuously  regarded  as  being  the  proper  education  for  Ne- 
groes and  for  lowly  and  less  intelligent  white  people.  The  procedures 
upon  which  the  formulation  of  a  program  of  vocational  education  is 
based  take  no  account  of  racial  differences.  The  program  itself,  how- 
ever, for  the  two  races,  will  differ  widely  if  the  program-making  pro- 
cedures are  carried  out  with  intelligence  and  fidelity.  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Harvey  has  said,  after  surveying  vocational  schools  in  Kansas: 

"In  general  the  Negro  race  needs  a  different  type  of 
education  than  white  people  ....  Only  sixty-five  years  out 
of  bondage,  the  Negro  presents  an  economical  ajid  social 
problem  different  from  that  of  the  white  man."'^^ 

Indeed,  it  may  be  that  the  different  economic  and  social 
environment  of  the  Negro  makes  the  individual  objectives  of  vocational 
education  the  more  lii5)ortant.  The  contentment  which  a  person  derives 
tvom  his  work  depends  no  less  upon  his  own  high  appreciation  of  what  he 
does  and  the  contentment  and  satisfaction  he  derives  from  it  than  upon 
the  more  tangible  material  rewards.  Vocational  education  is  especially 
worthwhile  for  the  Negro,  in  his  present  stage  of  development,  if  it 
does  no  more  than  ea^jhasize  the  true  dignity  of  labor  and  the  admira- 
ble nature  of  mechanical  cleverness,  technical  skills,  the  manipula- 
tion of  physical  materials  and  competency  in  handling  industrial,  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  situations.  Thus  Arthur  Floyd  found  much  to 
praise  in  the  agricultural  training  which  he  studied  because  "about 
hfiLLf  of  the  pupils  ...  expressed  complete  satisfaction  with  fanning 
and  living  in  the  coTintry."''^  In  another  place  he  says  very  pertinent- 
ly: 


35.  Harvey,  Thomas  W.  Survey,  Kansas  Vocational  Schools.  1932,  p.  88. 

36,  Floyd,  Arthur,  Attitude  of  Negro  Vocational  Students,  etc.,  p.  158, 
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"If  these  findings  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population  will  remain  in 
rural  areas  and  continue  to  follow  farming  as  a  calling, 
it  seems  wise  and  expedient  as  Briggs  and  Sanderson  have 
sviggested  that  the  school  might  seek  to  make  them  more 
efficient  and  contented  in  the  things  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  do  anyway  —  that  the  school  mi^t  seek  as  a 
worthy  goal  ...  to  make  for  'the  well-being  on  the  land* 
of  these  individuals. "37 

The  social  argtunent  for  Negro  vocational  education  is  par- 
ticularly strong.  The  Negro  historian,  C.  G.  Woodson  quotes  with  ap- 
proval the  words  of  Frederick  Do\iglass: 

"When  we  can  build  as  well  aa  live  in  hotises;  yihen 
we  can  make  as  well  as  wear  shoes;  when  we  can  produce  as 
well  as  consume  wheat,  com  and  rye  —  then  we  shall  be- 
come valuable  to  society  ...  the  individual  must  lay  so- 
ciety under  obligation  to  him  or  society  will  honor  him 
only  as  a  stranger  and  sojourner. "38 

He  indicts  vocational  education  for  the  Negro  as  it  eocists  today,  how- 
ever, on  the  grounds  that  Negroes  have  "thereby  learned  little  as  to 
making  a  living,  the  first  essential  in  civilization. ^^ 

Vocational  education  on  the  college  level  is  more  exten- 
sive for  white  students  than  for  Negroes  undoubtedly  because  the  occu- 
pational opportunities  have  seemed,  superficially,  much  more  promising. 
This  is  not  altogether  a  valid  inference  as  the  following  discussion 
will  show. 

There  has  been  no  survey  of  the  comparative  vocational 
opportTmities  of  the  two  races  in  Maryland,  such  as  Morris  has  made  in 
his  study. *^  Neither  has  there  been  any  painstaking  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  State  or  Baltimore  City  Boards  of  Education  to  base  the  Negro 
vocational  programs  upon  any  study  of  en^loyment  such  as  has  been  the 
practice  in  New  York  City.*^  Such  surveys  reveal  that  the  vocational 
situation  is  changing  very  greatly  for  Negroes. 

37,  Ibid,  p,  7. 

38,  Woodson,   Miseducation  of  the  Negro,   p,  110. 

39,  Ibid,   p,   38. 

40,  Morris,  E.M. ,  pp.  159-78  passim. 

41,  Weatherford  and  Johnson,  Race  Relation^,  pp.  319-20. 

42,  Bond,  op.  cit.,  p.  410, 
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In  lieu  of  the  adequate  picture  ^ich  only  a  careful  sur- 
vey can  give,   a  few  facts  hint  at  the  differences  in  Negro  vocational 
opportunity. 

At  present  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  large  opportun- 
ity for  Negroes  in  mdnicipal  and  State  services,     Lfaiyland  seenis  to  dif- 
fer from  some  of  the  other  border  States  in  this  discrimination.     In 
Kentucky,   thirty-six  percent  of  public  service  laborers  are  Negroes; 
there  are  thirteen  Negro  policemen,   ten  Negro  members  of  Fire  Depart- 
ments, ninety-five  guards,  watchmen  and  doorkeepers,   seven  officers 
and  inspectors  of  the  State  and  County,   three  detectives  and  sooe  Negro 
policemen  in  Lexington  and  Louisville.^       In  no  department  of  the  City 
of  Baltimore  did  the  niimber  of  colored  workers,   including  school 
teachers,   in  1933  "approximate  17,7  percent,  which  is  the  City's  pro- 
portion of  Negroes.     Only  885  or  6,1  percent  of  the  14,555  en^jloyees 
of  the  sixty-one  departments  are  colored  excluding  Negro  teachers   . . , 
there  are  195  municipal  eii5>loyees  or  1.7. percent  of  the  11,114  City 
eii5)loyees.     There  are  363  in  Federal  Service."^      The  total  number  of 
Negroes  en5)loyed  by  Federal  and  municipal  governments  in  Baltimore  in 
that  year  including  school  teachers,  probation  officers,  health  offi- 
cers, health  nurses,   dentists,   clerks,   stenographers,   recreation  work- 
ers,  cooks,   carriers,  chauffeurs,   elevator  operators,   janitors,   ship 
catdkers,  was  1,355.^5    However,   in  spite  of  the  relatively  small  nunH 
ber  of  Negroes     in  the  public  service  in  Baltimore  City,  we  are  told 
that  they  "have  increased  more  than  300  percent  between  3  910  and  1930." 

Negroes  have  found  it  difficult  in  Baltimore  to  find  em- 
ployment in  the  more  pleasant  occupations.     The  policy  of  the  Pratt 
Library  which  is  liberal  in  other  respects  serves  as  an  ejcan5)le: 

"The  facilities  of  the  library  are  available  to  both 
colored  and  vAiite  people.     The  eirs>loyed  staff  is  ^ite. 
For  sevdral  years,   colored  girls  have  been  trying  to  obtain 
entrance  to  the  libraiy  training  school  and  teaching  em- 
ployment in  the  staff,  but  all  applicatibns  have  been  re- 
fused. "'^S 

However,   there  are  apparently  new  occupational  opportuni- 
ties opening  for  Negroes  in  thd  City  and  State.     The  City-Wide  Young 
People's  Forum,   and  the  Urban  Leagvie  claim  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
securing  employment  for  twenty-eight  Negroes  in  the  American  chain 

43,  Morris,  E.M. ,   Vocational  Education  of  Negroes  in  Esntucky,   p,  226. 

44,  Reid,  The  Negro  Community  of  Baltimore,   pp.   18,   19,  47. 

45.  Ibid,   p.  48. 

46.  Ibid,   p.   148. 
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grocery  stores,  twelve  yoiing  colored  women  as  salesgirls  in  Goodman's 
FiTB  and  Ten  Cent  Store  and  the  Capitol  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Store. 
These  organizations  also  report  that  colored  people  are  being  employ- 
ed  in  the  stalls  of  Lafayette  Market,  in  White  Filling  Stations,  and 
that  eighteen  colored  Welfare  Workers  have  been  eii9>loyed  by  case- 
working  agencies  in  1933-34.  '''  It  is  also  found  that  business  and  in- 
dvistrial  possibilities  of  the  Negro  conraunities  of  the  City  and  State 
have  not  been  developed  to  the  advantage  of  Negro  workers,  Bedtimore 
as  the  fourth  largest  Negro  center  ranks  ninth  in  the  number  of  retail 
stores  under  Negro  proprietorship,  according  to  the  1930  census  ,,. 
the  value  of  sales  for  one  year  for  282  retail  stores  conducted  by 
Negroes  was  smaller  than  in  any  other  City  having  a  population  of 
100,000  or  more  Negroes.^  In  1931,  the  Urban  League  listed  698  col- 
ored business  enterprises  in  Baltimore. ^9  j-t  ^g  estimated  that  in 
normal  times,  Negro  workers  in  Baltimore  earn  $45,000,000  yearly.^^ 

Practically  everything  which  has  been  said  has  concerned 
the  urban  Negro  in  the  State.  The  percentages  for  urban  and  rural 
Negro  populations  have  changed  from  36,9  percent  urban  and  63.1  per 
cent  jrural  in  1890  to  57.9  percent  urban  and  42,1  percent  rural  in 
1930.  The  colored  population,  hov/ever,  still  forms  a  larger  percent 
of  the  total  pop\xlation  in  the  rural  sections  than  in  Baltimore  City. 
From  1925  to  1930  the  colored  portion  of  the  Maryland  rural  farm  pop- 
\ilation  decreased  by  8.2  percent.  The  colored  farm  population  is  ap- 
parently decreasing  rapidly  in  certain  counties.  In  sir  counties,  how- 
ever, the  colored  farm  population  increased, ^^  When  one  bears  in  mind, 
however,  that  farming  is  Ifaryland • s *taost  important  basic  industry, 
greatly  exceeding  mining,  fishing  and  lumbering  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  and  in  the  value  of  products , "52  it  is  clear  that  agri- 
culture should  continue  to  loom  large  in  vocational  education,  Ag- 
riculture is  the  most  important  of  all  occupations  for  Negroes. 
While  the  percentage  so  engaged  in  the  United  States  in  1900  decreas- 
ed from  53.7  percent  to  44,4  percent  in  1920,  this  occupation  contin- 
ues to  be  the  preeminent  one  for  Negroes. ^3   Dr,  ^lly  Miller  thinks 
that,  with  the  increasing  development  of  the  machine, 

, . ,  "the  bulk  of  the  Negro  race  will  be  thrown  back 
on  the  farm  by  the  expulsive  power  of  race  prejudice. 
More  Negro  graduates  can  be  absorbed  in  agriculture  as 
field  agents,  in  extension  work,  and  as  teachers  of  agri- 
CTiltTire  than  in  any  other  professional  calling  except 
teaching,  the  ministry  and  medicine,"^ 


47,  Reid,  op,  cit,.  pp.  193-4, 

48.  Ibid,  p,  197. 

49.  Ibid,  p,  199. 

50,  Ibid. 

51,  Association  of  Conmerce,  Statistical  Analysis,  Population  of  Mi,, 
p.  63. 

52.  Ibid,  p.  56 

53,  Johnson,  Weatherford,  The  Negro  in  American  Civilization. 

54.  Miller,   "Past,  Present  and  Futvire  of  the  Negro  College",   Joximal 
of  Negro  Education,   11,  #3   (July  1933),   p,421. 
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These  obserrations  indicate  clearly  that  a  thorou^ 
study  needs  to  be  made  of  occupational  opportunities  both  for  whites 
and  Negroes  sis  an  indispensable  procedure  in  the  fomnilation  of  an 
intelligent  progran  of  college  vocational  education.  As  wise  a  pre- 
diction as  possible  needs  to  be  made  also  of  the  effect  of  technolog- 
ical progress  and  of  migratory  tendencies. ^^  It  is  clear  already, 
however,  that  the  vocational  opportunities  in  the  State  for  Negroes 
have  not  been  thoroughly  canvassed  and  that  the  guesses  made  have 
had  their  effect  in  a  less  extensive  program  for  Negro  pupils  than 
for  whites. 


3,  Education  on  the  Liber&l  Arts;  and  the  Physical. 
Biological,  and  Social  Sciences: 

If  Maryland  Higher  Education,  in  either  white  or  Negro  insti- 
tutions, may  be  said  to  have  a  "core"  curriculxm,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  so-called  liberal  arts  subjects,  including  foreign  lainguages  and 
the  physical  and  social  sciences,  A  considerable  proportion  of  these 
studies  are  considered  essential  in  all  types  of  college  education  al- 
though the  newly  created  white  teachers*  colleges  do  not  £is  yet  lay 
much  sti^ss  upon  them.  They  eoce   to  be  found  to  some  degree  in  all  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  "dead"  languages  have  an  amazing  vitality.  Every  one  of 
the  liberal  arts  colleges  offer  courses  in  Latin  or  Greek,  the  Negro 
College,  Morgan,  offering  as  many  as,  or  more  than,  any  of  the  white 
colleges. 

Among  the  modem  languages  English  receives  naturally  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention.  French,  Germein  and  Spanish  are  taught 
in  all  the  colleges,  except  in  Princess  Anne  which  confines  itself  to 
English. 

The  physical  sciences  are,  in  some  degree,  considered  essen- 
tial to  all  students'  curriculum  in  our  Maryland  colleges,  although 
among  the  new  teachers*  colleges  and  the  normal  schools,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Salisbxiry,  they  receive  no  consideration.  Mathematics, 
the  "language  of  science",  receives  major  attention  in  all  of  the 
white  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  and  in  one  of  the  white  teachers* 
colleges.  Morgan  College  offers  covirses  as  extensive  as  any  of  the 
white  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  the  University  of  Meiryland  and 
Johns  Hopkins.  Princess  Aime  offers  only  those  of  rudimentaiy  char- 
acter. In  Physics  the  two  Negro  Colleges  offer  18  semester  ho\irs  as 
con?)ared  with  82  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  Only  one  of  the 
normal  schools  offers  this  branch  of  physical  science.  In  Chemistry 
Morgan  offers  as  many  undergraduate  courses  as  any   of  the  white  insti- 


55,  For  a  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Bond,  Education  of  the  Negro 
in  the  American  Social  Order,  pp.  200-1. 
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tutions,  with  the  eocception  of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  Johns 
Hopkins,  Astronomy  is  offered  in  five  of  the  white  and  in  none  of 
the  Negro  institutions.  Geology  is  offered  in  Princess  Anne  but  not 
in  Morgan,  and  in  three  of  the  white  institutions. 

In  the  biological  sciences,  including  General  Biology,  Botany 
and  Zoology,  Morgan  offers  72  semester  hours  and  Princess  Anne  eight, 
Morgan  offers  more  undergradxxate  Biology  than  any  of  the  white  col- 
leges, excepting  the  11111  versity  of  Maryland.  The  biological  sciences 
are  just  making  a  beginning  in  the  normal  schools,  being  offered  at 
Salisb\uy  and  Frost  burg. 

The  physical  and  biological  sciences  cannot,  of  course,  be 
judged  by  the  number  of  courses.  The  ability  of  instructors  and  the 
adequacy  of  laboratories  are  all  important .  In  these  factors  the 
white  colleges  have  an  enormous  euivantage.  Mbrgeox  College  heis  good 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  laboratories  but  is  far  outclassed 
by  the  superb  equipment  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  There  are  some 
competent  instructors,  however,  in  both  Morgan  and  Princess  Anne  who 
are  handicapped  by  the  limitations  of  apparat^ls. 

In  the  social  sciences,  by  which  is  meant  History,  Psychology, 
Sociology,  Political  Science,  Economics,  Education,  and  the  like, 
every  institution  has  an  imposing  array  of  courses.  The  normal  schools, 
both  white  and  colored,  venture  into  these  fields  quite  largely.  The 
disadvantage  suffered  by  the  Negro  colleges  is  not  in  the  number  of 
variety  of  courses,  but  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  instruction. 

Some  convictions  tend  to  emerge  from  a  study  of  the  offerings 
in  these  "core"  subjects  in  o\ir  Jfeiyland  Negro  institutions  of  Higher 
Education: 

1.  Too  many  of  this  type  of  coxirses  are  offered  for  the  instruc- 
tors avsdlable, 

2.  The  instructors,  in  many  instances,  are  not  s\ifficiently 
prepared  for  the  subjects  they  teach. 

3.  Since  these  subjects  seem  to  be  common  denominators  of  all 
undergraduate  colleges  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  fewer  insti- 
tutions would  provide  better  laboratories  and  instructors,  with  attend- 
ant financial  economies. 


4,  Health  and  Hiysical  Education; 

The  responsibility  for  the  health  education  of  the  colored 
population  rests  very  heavily  upon  the  public  school  teachers,  especial- 
ly so  in  the  Counties.  It  is  highly  Important,  therefore,  that  normal 
school  training  should  lay  great  emphasis  upon  the  teaching  of  health 
and  hygiene. 
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In  the  Bowie  Normal  School  there  is  but  one  covirse  of  three 
semester  hours  in  hygiene.  There  are,  however,  six  courses  of  six  sem- 
ester hours  in  physical  education.  In  the  Towson  State  Normal  School 
in  1934  there  was  listed  one  course  of  three  semester  hours  in  hygiene 
and  eleven  courses  of  thirteen  semester  hours  in  physical  education. 56 
Frostburg  has  no  specific  course  listed  in  hygiene,  and  four  in  phys- 
ical education  of  eight  semester  hours.  The  University  of  Maiyland 
lists  49  semester  hours  in  health  and  physical  education.  Morgan 
College  has  seventeen  semester  hours.  In  the  Morgan  College  Cata- 
logxie,  1933-34,  the  courses  are  organized  into  four  groups:  (1)  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  (2)  Education,  Philosophy,  Religioxis  Edxication, 
and  Social  Science,  (3)  Science,  (4)  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
The  Catalogue  goes  on  to  say,  however,  "that  for  the  present  no  major 
is  offered  in  group  (4), "5'''  It  is  hard  to  tell  from  the  Jximbled  char- 
acter of  the  most  recent  catalogue  of  the  Princess  Anne  Academy  for 
colored  youth,  exactly  what  is  offered.  Hov/ever,  there  are  3  semester 
hours  listed  in  either  health  or  physical  education,  and  the  courses 
in  home  economics  pay  some  attention  to  home  nxirsing  and  hoins  sanita- 
tion. 

If  health  provisions  on  a  racial  basis  are  considered  relative 
to  health  needs,  an  apparent  equality,  therefore,  may  actually  be 
grossly  unbalanced.  If  the  health  provisions  for  each  race  are  weight- 
ed by  the  respective  racieLL  health  problems,  then  the  Negro  population, 
urban  and  rural,  receives  far  less  consideration  than  the  health  needs 
warrant . 

The  argument  is  not  here  presented  that  education  offers  a 
sure  remedy  for  Negro  ill -health.  The  claim  is  made  only  that  as  long 
as  the  state  engages  in  health  education  as  a  civic  function,  that  the 
health  needs  of  the  Negro  race  invite  a  larger,  rather  than  a  lesser, 
program  of  health  education  than  do  the  corresponding  needs  of  the 
white  race. 


5.  Education  in  the  Fine  Arts: 


Education  in  the  fine  arts  merits  some  particular  attention  be- 
cause it  Is  often  regarded  as  less  necessaiy  than  the  standard  subjects 
of  instruction,  considered  fundamental  and,  therefore,  proper  items  for 
the  expenditure  of  public  money.  The  fine  arts  are  frequently  consid- 
ered "educational  frills" ,  and  certaiin  powerful  groups  object  to  their 
support  by  taxation.  It  is  argued  that  education  In  these  cultural  re- 
finements should  be  cared  for  by  private  institutions  and  that  the 
State  and  local  governments  are  not  justified  in  including  them  in  their 
programs  of  education. 

56,  A  course  in  Oral  ^giene  is  given  at  Towson  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

57.  Catalogue,  Morgan  College,  1933-34,  p.  35. 
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It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  citizens  of  Maryland  approve 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  in  a  limited  and  judicious  manner 
for  education  in  the  fine  arts.  The  State  appropriates  money  in  a  reg- 
ular fashion  to  one  institute  under  private  control  which  specializes 
in  the  fine  arts  and  to  colleges  and  universities  which  offer  these 
subjects  in  their  curricula. 

Definition:  It  is  not  intended  in  this  study  to  include  everything 
which  the  term  "fine  arts"  often  connotates;  poetry,  drama,  dancing, 
and  other  subjects  are  often,  doubtless  correctly,  considered  as  fine 
arts.  Furthermore,  it  is  thought  that  the  term  "industrial  arts"  is 
misleading.  In  practice,  subjects  included  under  this  head  are  usual- 
ly called  "shop".  The  concept  here  used  Includes  music  and  the  arts 
of  drawing,  painting,  designing,  modeling,  sculpturing,  decorating, 
and  the  like. 

a.  Provision  for  Fine  Arts  Education: 


(1)  Fine  Arts  Education  in  the  Normal  Schools:  In  so  far  as 
the  training  of  elementary  teachers  in  public  school  music  is  concern- 
ed, there  is  no  very  great  superiority,  if  any,  in  the  white  normal 
schools.  Both  Bowie  and  Coppin  Normal  Schools  for  colored  pupils  offer 
courses  in  music  under  cocipetent  leadership.  Both  have  orchestras  and 
glee  clubs  and  lay  very  great  stress  upon  musical  organizations.  The 
Towson  Normal  School  is  perhaps  a  little  superior  to  the  two  colored 
normal  schools  in  its  music  education,  although  it  has  no  more  musical 
organizations  than  either  of  them. 

In  the  field  of  art,  very  little  is  offered  at  Bowie.  In 
the  Coppin  Normal  School,  as  many  courses  are  offered  in  art  as  in 
Tov;son  and  Frostburg,  and  the  course  outlines  seem  to  cover  about  the 
same  material  in  the  history,  appreciation,  and  techniques  of  the  sub- 
ject. Since  the  colored  teachers  in  the  Counties  are  mostly  recruited 
from  the  Bowie  Normal  School,  this  fact  cannot  fail  to  mean  that  most 
of  the  colored  elementary  children  in  the  Counties  have  little  art 
instruction. 

(2)  Fine  Arts  Education  in  the  Colleges:  A  study  of  the  cata- 
logues of  the  colleges  receiving  State  funds,  reveals  that  all  of  them 
give  very  considerable  attention  to  both  music  and  art  education.  Of 
the  white  colleges,  VJestem  f<Iaryland,  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  University 

of  Ivlaiyland  offer  very  complete  music  curricula.  Blue  Ridge,  a  junior 
college,  gives  18  semester  hours  in  appreciation,  sight- singing,  and 
harmony,  and  seven  grades  each  in  piano  and  voice.  It  is  clear  that 
music  education  is  a  dominant  thing  in  this  small  junior  college.  In 
Western  Maryland,  72  semester  hours  are  offered  which  includes,  how- 
ever, not  only  work  in  theory,  history  and  public  school  music,  but  in 
voice,  piano,  pipe  organ,  and  orchestra.  Western  Maryland  is  the  only 
one  of  this  list  of  colleges  which  offers  pipe  organ  instruction.  The 
University  of  Maryland  has  ten  semester  hours  in  appreciation  and  his- 
tory of  music.  Provision  is  made  for  a  music  major  in  this  college  of 
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liberal  arts,  althoiigh  the  details  are  not  given  in  the  catalogue. 
Washington  College  offers  7  semester  hours  in  appreciation,  history  and 
theory  of  music,  but  no  instruction  in  piano  and  voice.  There  are  no 
music  courses  offered  at  all  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  curricu- 
lum. All  of  the  white  State  supported  higher  institutions  attach  great 
iii5)ortance  to  musical  organizations,  such  as  glee  clubs,  orchestras, 
and  the  like.  A  comparison  of  the  offerings  in  the  white  colleges 
shows  that  Morgan  College  does  not  lag  behind,  having  84  semester  hours 
offered,  in  piano,  voice  and  other  co\irses  dealing  with  harmony,  coun- 
terpoint, ear  training,  coinposition,  conducting,  history,  and  appreci- 
ation. The  Music  Department  of  Itorgan  College  is  strongly  en5)h£isized 
and  aside  from  not  offering  pipe  organ  instruction  and  despite  the 
small  number  of  instraators,  is  probably  equal  to  that  offered  in  any 
of  the  white  colleges.  The  Morgan  College  Glee  Club  ix  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  caii5)us  life.  There  is  no  music  at  all  offer- 
ed in  the  Princess  Anne  Acadencr. 

In  the  field  of  art,  all  of  the  white  colleges  offer 
courses  ranging  from  four  semester  hovirs  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity to  ei^teen  semester  hours  at  St.  John's.  The  two  Negro  institu- 
tions do  not  coDopare  nearly  so  favorably  in  art  as  in  music.  Princess 
Anne  Academy  has  two  small  units,  parts  of  the  home  economics  courses 
dealing  with  designing.  Morgan  College  has  six  semester  hours,  also 
integral  parts  of  the  home  economics  instruction,  which  deal  with  de- 
signing and  interior  decorating.  In  the  white  colleges,  courses  in 
drawing,  oil  and  water  color  painting,  figure  sketching,  applied  art, 
histoiy  and  appreciation  are  offered.  The  art  instruction  in  the 
white  institutions  is,  without  doubt,  overwhelmingly  superior  both  in 
extent  and  quality  to  that  offered  in  the  two  Negro  institutions, 

(3)  Special  Schools  for  the  Tine  Arts;  Jfaiyland  has  two  spec- 
ial schools  for  the  fine  arts,  both  located  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
Negro  students  are  not  Eidmitted  to  either  of  these  institutions. 

The  Maryland  Institute  ranks  high  among  all  similar  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  and  the  Fellowship  to  the  American  Acade- 
ny  in  Rome  given  by  its  Rinehart  School  of  Sculpture  "is  conceded  to 
be  the  outstanding  prize  offered  for  sculpture  in  this  coxuitry-^^S 

The  Maryland  Institute  has  day,  evening,  Saturday  and  Slim- 
mer schools,  offering  courses  covering  practically  every  field  of  art. 
It  has  an  arrangement  with  the  Baltimore  City  Schools  whereby  public 
school  teachers  of  art  receive  instruction  and  white  high  school  pupils 
may  pursue  an  art  major.  The  Institute  offers  a  diploma  and  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  fine  arts.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Institute  has  received 
grants  from  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  City  of  Baltimore.* 

58.  Catalogue,  Wfeayland  Institute  (1934),  p.  22. 
*   The  State  Appropriation  to  Ifaiyland  Institute  is  included  in  Table 
No.  XII,  p.  57  supra. 
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There  is  no  institution  of  any  kind  offering  work  for 
Negro  students  of  art.  Outside  of  private  teaching,  the  way  is  com- 
pletely barred  for  a  talented  Negro  to  receive  an  education  in  this 
field. 

In  the  field  of  music,  the  Peabody  Conservatoiy  of  Mosic 
offers  to  white  pupils  one  of  the  best  opportunities  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  a  three-fold  aim  to  train  students  in  music  careers,  to 
prepare  teachers  of  music,  and  to  make  the  cultural  values  of  music 
available  to  the  students. ^^  It  offers  instruction  "both  in  advanced 
and  elementaiy  grades  in  voice,  piano  and  pipe  organ  as  well  as  orches- 
tral instruments."  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Baltimore  City  School 
Board,  white  high  school  pupils  may  pursue  miisic  majors.  The  Peabody 
offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  a  diploma  of  music,  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  school  music. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Maryland  Negro  educational  scene 
to  compare  with  the  Peabody  Conservatoiy.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  the  Music  Department  of  Morgan  College  does  not  do  high  grade 
work.  Morgan  College  offers  a  good  many  courses  in  music,  but  they  do 
not  have  nearly  the  range  of  courses  as  are  provided  by  the  Peabody 
Conservatory.  Only  two  instructors  are  listed  for  the  department  of 
music  in  the  Morgan  College  Catalogue,  while  Peabody  has  a  long  list 
of  instructors,  all  of  whom  are  specialists  in  their  respective  fields. 

b.  Need  of  Negro  Fine  Arts  Education:  Inasmuch  as  this  study  is 
concerned  with  any  differences  vdiich  may  be  discovered  between  the  types 
of  higher  education  provided  for  the  two  races  in  the  State,  it  is  in 
point  to  remark  that  all  the  arguments  for  fine  arts  education  apply 
with  eq\ial  force  to  the  Negro  race. 

Certain  synpathetic  and  astute  observers  of  the  Negro  race 
contend  with  considerable  force  that  education  in  the  fine  arts  is  more 
vitally  important  to  the  Negro  than  to  the  white.  The  home  environment 
of  Negro  children  generally  is  not  nearly  as  favorable  to  the  encoureige- 
ment  of  artistic  talent  as  in  the  case  of  white  children,  Woodson  feels 
strongly  that  his  people  lack  artistic  taste  in  such  matters  as  dress 
and  home  decoration.  His  argument  is  to  the  effect  that  the  contentment 
and  happiness  resulting  from  a  worthy  pride  of  race  depends  very  largely, 
in  the  case  of  the  Negro,  upon  his  artistic  development.  "In  this  so- 
called  Negro  race,"  he  says,  "we  have  the  prettiest  people  in  the  world 
when  they  dress  in  harmony  with  the  many  shades  and  colors  with  which 
we  are  so  richly  endowed. "^0  He  contends,  therefore,  that  "the  schools, 
in  training  the  youth  to  be  the  parents  of  the  morrow,  should  give  as 
much  attention  to  these  needs,  aesthetic,  as  they  do  to  language,  liter- 


59.  Catalogue,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Litusic  (1934),  p.  21. 

60,  Woodson,  "Miseducation  of  the  Negro",  p.  196, 
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ature,  or  mathematics."^^  That  the  Negro  responds  by  making  rapid 
progress  v;hen  given  the  advantages  of  fine  arts  education  is  unques- 
tionably true.  Taking  into  consideration  the  artistic  deprivations 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  race  in  America,  Negro  children  get  along  about 
as  well  as  whites  in  the  fine  arts  instruction  of  the  public  schools. 

On  the  whole,  an  equal  provision  in  fine  arts  for  the  Ne- 
gro, in  so  far  as  the  State  expends  its  money  for  this  purpose  at  all, 
can  hardly  be  opposed  on  any  reasonable  grounds. 

c.   Conclusions  relative  to  Fine  Arts  Education;  In  the  first 
place,  the  Negro  Normal  Schools  should  provide  art  education  to  the 
Negro  teachers  in  training,  th\is  making  certain  that,  to  some  degree, 
art  education  will  penetrate  into  the  Negro  elementaiy  schools.  Second, 
some  provision  should  be  made  whereby  colored  students  cein  pursue  music 
majors  in  cooperation  with  Peabody  Institute.  Third,  some  provision 
should  be  made  so  that  the  teaching  resources  of  the  MsoTrland  Institute 
shall  be  offered  to  Negro  students  in  connection,  perhaps,  with  Morgan 
College,  providing  not  only  further  opportunities  for  study  for  school 
teachers,  but  also  for  art  majors  for  Negro  high  school  students. 
Fourth,  the  possibilities  of  Morgan  College  as  the  Negro  music  train- 
ing center  need  to  be  explored  and  developed.  With  the  present  good 
array  of  musical  courses  as  a  foundation,  it  should  be  possible, 
through  cooperation  with  private  teachers  or  with  the  Peabody  Conserva- 
tory, to  develop  a  genuine  Conservatory  of  Music  at  this  Negro  College. 


6.  University  Extension: 

In  connection  with  the  University  of  Maryland  there  eare  51 
members  of  the  extension  staff  and  56  agricultural  and  home  agents  work- 
ing throughout  the  State.  With  the  exception  of  two  agricultural  agents, 
these  are  exclusively  for  the  white  population,  and  the  collateral 
field  among  the  Negroes  remains  comparatively  untouched.  The  amount 
expended  for  this  Extension  Service  in  1936-1937  was  $307,688  of  which 
1108,208  was  contributed  by  the  State  of  Maiyland,  and  $195,276  by  the 
Federal  Government.  For  some  reason  practically  all  of  both  the  State 
and  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose  are  devoted  to  the  white  population. 
In  this  field,  Maryland  appears  to  be  well  behind  other  Southern  States. 
In  1931  the  fifteen  Southern  States  there  were  — 

"335  Negro  cooperative  extension  workers  engaged  in 
carrying  to  Negro  farms  information  on  improved  farming  and 
homemaking  methods.  These  aire  trained  men  and  women  coop- 
eratively employed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  land  grant  colleges  of  the  fifteen 


61.  Ibid,  p.  197. 
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Southern  States.  Of  these,  171  are  agriciiltural  agents 
working  in  Counties,  128  are  home  agents  for  one  or  more 
Coxmties,  four  are  in  movable  school  work,  and  twenty- 
eight  are  supervisors. "62 

The  objectives  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Extension 
Service  aire  stated  by  the  Director  as  follows:^ 

"The  Extension  Service  is  that  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  established  by  Federal  and  State 
law,  which  is  designed  to  assist  farmers  and  their 
families  in  promoting  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
agriculture  and  rural  life.  Its  work  is  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture . 

"The  Ejrtension  Service  is  represented  in  each  coiin- 
ty  of  the  State  by  a  county  agent  and  a  home  demonstra- 
tion agent.  ThroTigh  these  agents  and  its  staff  of  spec- 
ialists, it  comes  into  intimate  contact  with  rural  peo- 
ple and  with  the  problems  of  the  farm  and  home. 

"Practically  eveiy  phase  of  agriculture  and  rural 
home  life  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  the  Extension  Service.  Farmers  are  supplied  with  de- 
tails of  crop  and  livestock  production,  and  with  in- 
structions for  controlling  diseases  and  insect  pests; 
th^  are  encouraged  and  aided  in  organized  effort,  help- 
ed with  marketing  problems,  and  in  every  way  possible  as- 
sisted in  improving  economic  conditions  on  the  farm. 

"This  service  is  charged  with  carrying  out  in  Msoy- 
land  the  program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration. 

"Riiral  women  are  likewise  assisted  in  the  problems 
of  the  home.  They  are  made  acquainted  with  time-and-labor- 
saving  devices,  with  simpler  and  easier  methods  of  work, 
with  new  knowledge  of  foods,  with  new  ideas  about  home 
furnishing,  with  practical  methods  of  home  sewing  and 
millinery  construction,  and  with  such  other  information 
as  tends  to  make  rural  home  life  attractive  and  satisfy- 
ing. 

"For  rural  boys  and  girls,  the  Extension  Service  pro- 
vides a  valuable  tjrpe  of  instruction  in  eigriculture  and 
home  economics  through  its  4-H  Club  work.  Actxial  demon- 
strations conducted  by  the  beys  and  girls  themselves,  un- 
der supervision  of  the  county  and  home  demonstration  agents, 
are  the  best  possible  means  of  imparting  to  youthful  minds 
valuable  information  in  crop  and  livestock  production  and 
in  the  household  arts.  The  4-H  Club  work  affords  rural 
boys  and  girls  a  real  opportunity  to  develop  self-confi- 
dence, perseverance,  and  leadership. 

63.  Catalogue,  University  of  Maryland,  Vol.  30,  No.  2  (1933),  pp.  19-24. 
62.  Work,  Monroe,  Negro  Year  Book  (1931-32),  pp.  122-3. 
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"The  Extension  Service  works  in  accord  with  all 
other  branches  of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  with  all 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultvire. 
It  cooperates  with  all  farm  and  community  organizations 
in  the  State  which  have  as  their  major  object  the  ijs^rove- 
ment  of  agric\iltvire  and  rural  life;  and  it  aids  in  eveiy 
way  possible  in  making  effective  the  regulatory  work  and 
other  measures  instituted  by  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"The  Extension  Seinrice  is  gradually  developing  activ- 
ities in  the  general  ad\ilt  educational  field. "64 

This  admirable  statement  of  the  natxire  of  University  Ex- 
tension leads  one  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  colored  race  from  its  benefits.  One  of  the  reasons,  a  very 
weighty  one,  doubtless  is  that  the  Negro  staff  at  Princess  Anne  is  as 
yet  unqualified  to  furnish  the  requisite  leadership.  Such  a  reason, 
however,  is  surely  not  a  final  one,  but  an  additional  argument  for 
the  i mprovament  of  State  institutions  of  Negro  higher  education. 

The  social  objectives  of  extension  education  are  more  int- 
portant  to  any  racial  group  if  its  social  milietis  are  below  standard. 
Not  the  least  iii5)ortant  of  these  is  the  family  in  its  home  environment, 
around  which  vocational  projects  may  cluster.  This  involves  the  ex- 
tension of  vocational  education  to  adults  in  the  home  and  a  tie-up  be- 
tween higher  education  and  the  home  situations  through  such  channels 
as  home  demonstration  and  agricultural  agents. 

The  practical  value  of  extension  service  to  the  Negro  race 
has  been  established  by  numerous  experimental  studies,  one  of  which  is 
here  cited. 

Miss  Hunter,  in  her  study  of  the  work  of  County  home  eco- 
nomics demonstration  agents  among  Negroes  in  Texas,  relates  how  twenty- 
two  agents  supervised  projects  with  1166  Negro  families  in  p3?eparation 
and  preservation  of  food,  selection  of  clothing,  inqirovement  of  housing 
conditions,  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  poultry  raising,  comr- 
munity  affaire,  and  social  and  cultural  activities.  After  five  years, 
this  type  of  work  had  resulted  in  the  transformation  of  240  hovises  into 
comfortable  houses,  131  new  houses  constructed,  129  poultry  houses 
built,  ninety  water  systems  installed,  with  a  total  estimated  value  for 
home  improvement  for  the  year  of  1929,  of  $80,390,  The  study  states 
that  eighty-three  percent  of  the  women  made 

"some  interior  ani   exterior  in^rovements  about  the 
home  . . .  kitchens  were  inrproved  by  adding  728  built- 
in  cabinets,  145  sinks,  forty -five  fireless  cookers, 
139  steam  pressure  cookers,  ninety- two  iceless  re- 


64,  Catalogue,  University  of  Maryland,  Vol.  33,  No,  2  (1936-37), 
p.  86. 
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frigerators,  138  washing  machines,  and  221  gas- 
oline or  electric  irons  . . .  ninety-one  percent 
of  the  families  participated  in  community  read- 
ing circles,  eighty-seven  percent  had  daily,  week- 
ly, or  monthly  papers  and  magazines  ...  seventy- 
three  percent  purchased  some  form  of  musiceJ. 
instrument." 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  1165  families  made  some  improvement  in 
their  housing  conditions.  Their  average  income  rose  from  $671.80  in 
1924  to  $964.39  in  1929,  while  the  income  of  the  uninstructed  fami- 
lies, taken  for  con^arison,  was  #719.24  in  1929.^ 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  thorough-going 
program  of  university  extension,  involving  agricultural  and  home  eco- 
nomics training  would  very  considerably  ic^jrove  the  socio-economic 
status  of  Maryland  Negroes  and,  at  the  same  time,  add  greatly  to  the 
wealth  of  the  State. 


7.  Research  Graduate  Education: 


As  a  State,  Maryland  has  an  unusual  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  graduate  education.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  is  the  earliest  of  the  genuine  graduate  vmiversities 
in  America,  although  it  is  not  the  first  to  grant  the  doctor  of  phil- 
osophy degree.  The  fotinding  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1876,  stim- 
ulated education  in  genereil  and  raised  before  Marylajiders  high  ideals 
and  wide  vistas  of  educational  opportunity. 

a.  Provisions  for  graduate  study:  Graduate  study  privileges 
in  Maryland,  and  in  the  Southern  States  generally,  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  white  race.  Qualified  white  students  in  the  State 
have  opportxmities  to  continue  their  studies  to  the  completion  of  the 
requirements  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Marylajid  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  to  a  master's  degree  in  Western  Ivfeoyland 
College.  The  only  opportunities  in  the  State  for  Negro  qualified  stu- 
dents SiVe   in  ilorgan  College  where  the  master's  degree  in  Education  has 
been  given  in  scsnewhat  hesitating  and  dubious  fashion  to  a  few  candi- 
dates. All  told,  Morgan  College  is  reported  to  have  given  nineteen 
masters'  of  art  degrees;  eleven  in  1924,  four  in  1925,  and  four  in 
1926.^^  The  1933  Legislature  in  Maryland  provided  that: 


65.  Hunter,  Mary  E.  V.  Some  Effects  of  Home  Economics  Training  on 
Negro  Families  in  Texas.  Master's  thesis,  Iowa  State  College 
(1931).  pp.  18-68  passim. 

66.  Survey  of  Negro  Colleges  and  Universities,  U.  S.  Gov.  Bulletin, 
1928,  p.  164. 
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"The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Maiy- 
land  may  allocate  such  part  of  the  State  appropriation 
for  Princess  Anne  Acadeny  or  other  funds  of  the  Acade- 
my as  may  be  by  it  deemed  advisable,  to  establish  par- 
tial scholarships  at  Morgan  College  or  at  institutions 
outside  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  Negro  students  who 
may  apply  for  such  privileges,  and  who  may,  by  adequate 
tests,  be  proved  worthy  to  take  professional  courses  or 
such  other  woric  as  is  not  offered  in  the  said  Princess 
Anne  Acadeuy,  but  which  is  offered  for  white  students  in 
the  University  of  Maryland;  and  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  shall  have  authority  to  name  a 
Board  which  shall  prepare  and  conduct  such  tests  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  and  advisable  in  order  to  determine 
which  applicants  for  scholarships  may  be  worthy  of  such 
awards,  •'°'^ 

This  provision  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  State  of 
Maryland  intends  to  provide  opportunities  for  graduate  study  to  qtial- 
ified  Negro  students  in  institutions  without  the  State.  The  preced- 
ent for  such  a  provision  was  set  down  by  the  West  Virginia  legisla- 
ture in  1927,  "granting  State  aid  to  students  who,  because  of  the 
color  line",  were  compelled  to  "go  outside  of  the  State  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  v^ich  the  State  provides  for  white  students  at  the 
West  Virginia  University. "S8 

In  1935  Maryland  legislature  took  specific  steps  to  place  the 
legislative  provision  of  1933  into  practical  effect.  It  appointed  a 
bi -racial  conmission  on  Higher  Education  for  Negroes  which  awarded  in 
1935-37  scholarships  to  8  Negro  graduate  students  totalling  $1,175, 
Should  the  Maryland  practice  tov/ard  Negro  graduate  students  become  ef- 
fective in  keeping  with  the  strictest  letter  of  the  law,  it  will, 
nevertheless,  be  hardly  more  than  a  gesture,  since  the  ezpense  of  grad- 
\iate  instruction  has  to  do  only  in  a  minor  way  with  tuition  fees.  Such 
expenses  increase  in  proportion  to  the  distance  a  student  is  required 
to  travel  between  the  graduate  institution  and  his  residence.  Gradu- 
ate study  in  Maryland  is  made  available  to  many  white  students  who  are 
enabled  to  live  at  home,  go  back  and  forth  to  their  classrooms,  li- 
braries, and  laboratories  on  foot  or  by  short  journeys  in  public  car- 
riers. Ftirthermore,  Negro  graduate  students  are  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  there  does  not  yet  exist  in  America  a  fully  equipped  and  com- 
petent Negro  graduate  university.  The  only  one  which  belongs  in  such 
a  classification,  even  by  courtesy,  is  Howard  University  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  it  is  conceded  by  Negro  leaders  that  its  facilities  for 
graduate  study  do  not  equal  those  in  nearby  white  graduate  institu- 
tions.   Sone  graduate  work  has  been  •undertaken  in  five  Negro  centers, 

67.  Ml.  School  Bulletin.  XIV.  #3,  Jtdy,  1933  (Public  School  Laws),  p.  12. 

68.  V;ork,  Negro  Year  Book.  1931-32,  p.  37. 

69.  Funke,  "The  Negro  in  Education",  Journal  of  Negro  Histoiy.  Vol.  5, 
1920,  p.  13, 
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namely,  in  Hampton  Institute,  and  Fisk,  Howard,  Atlanta,  and  Lincoln 
IMiversities.  The  graduate  work  in  these  colleges  is  confined  to 
courses  leading  to  the  master's  degree.    No  Negro  xiniversities  are 
on  the  accepted  list  of  the  American  Association  of  Universities. 
There  are  some  tendencies  to  provide  work  in  some  of  these  institu- 
tions leading  to  the  doctor's  degree.  It  is  said,  however,  that  it 
would  be  better  "to  abandon  the  idea  of  work  for  the  doctorate",  be- 
cause of  the  limited  "resources  ...  in  respect  to  financial  mipport 
...  and  laboratory  and  library  facilities. ""^1 

The  lack  of  facilities  and  the  low  standing  of  Negro  graduate 
institutions  results  in  most  of  the  Negro  college  graduates  desiring 
to  go  further  in  their  education  attending  graduate  schools  which  ad- 
mit Negro  students  such  as  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Qolumbia 
University,  Harvard  University,  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy,  from  1876  to  1930,  has  been  conferred 
upon  fifty-three  Negro  students. "^^  H.  W.  Greene  made  a  study  of  the 
universities  represented  by  the  Negro  holders  of  the  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy degree.  He  compiled  a  list  of  sixty  colored  men  and  women  who 
had  attained  the  doctorate  in  cursu.  Of  these  sixty,  thirty-five  ob- 
tained their  degrees  from  the  four  universities  mentioned  above.  There 
were  two  each  from  Boston,  Northwestern,  Illinois,  Clark  (Massachusetts] 
Cornell,  and  New  York  Universities.  Foreign  universities,  namely,  the 
University  of  London,  the  University  of  Jena,  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, and  the  University  of  Sorbonne  awarded  each  one.  Twenty-six  uni- 
versities were  represented  in  all.^  A  year  later,  the  same  writer 
notes  eighty-five  doctoral  degrees  among  the  Negroes.  His  later  study 
throws  some  interesting  lights  upon  the  fields  in  which  the  doctoral 
work  has  been  done  and  upon  the  subsequent  usefulness  of  those  Negro 
holders  of  the  doctorate. 

"Of  the  eighty-five  doctoral  degrees,  eighteen  have 
been  conferred  for  work  in  the  field  of  social  sciences; 
sixteen  in  the  physical  sciences  (Including  mathematics); 
thirteen  in  the  biological  sciences;  twelve  in  the  field 
of  education;  eleven  in  modem  languages  (including  Eng- 
lish). The  remaining  ntimbers  were  found  in  the  fields  of 
psychology,  philosophy,  religion  and  the  ancient  languages. 
The  majority  of  the  recipients  won  their  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  from  leading  Northern  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Almost  all  of  them  are  employed  at  our  best 
institutions.  Howard,  Fisk,  and  Atlanta  have  the  highest 


70,  Frazier,  E.  F. ,  "Graduate  Education  in  Negro  Colleges  and  Uni- 
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percentage  of  theia.  At  least  sixty  percent  of  these 
scholars  teach  or  do  research  in  the  District  of  Colunt- 
bia  and  Northern  States. "74 

No  Negro  has  ever  been  awarded  a  doctor's  graduate  degree  in 
Maiyland,  although  the  colored  caretaker  for  forty  years  of  the  Mary- 
land Academsr  of  Sciences,  John  W.  Widgeon, 

"was  given  a  diploma  by  the  Acadencr  sis  a  token  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  contributions  which  he  has  made  to  the 
fauna  and  flora  at  the  Academjr.  He  is  regarded  as  an  au- 
thority on  the  fa^^na  and  flora  of  Maryland,  as  well  as 
its  geological  formation.  The  first  geological  exhibit 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  collected  by  Mr.  Widgeon. ""^^ 

b.  Need  of  Negro  Graduate  Education:  Graduate  students  have 
made  some  notable  contributions  and  have  won  high  honors.*  On  the 
whole,  the  Negro  race  has  made  fully  as  much  progress  in  the  fields  of 
scholarship  as  any  reasonable  person  could  expect  it  view  of  the  very 
short  time  educational  opportunities  have  been  open  to  it. 

"In  1911  there  were  5,000  Negro  graduates  of  colleges 
and  nine  doctors  of  philosophy;  in  1933,  the  number  of 
these  graduates  had  mounted  to  16,000  and  the  doctorates 
in  philosophy  to  ninety.  There  were  400  nwre  graduates  in 
the  year  1932  alone  than  there  were  total  graduates  for  the 
whole  period  from  1820  to  1890.  There  were  eighty -nine 
Negroes  listed  in  Vfho's  Who  in  America,  four  in  Who's  Who 
in  -American  Medicine  and  five  in  American  Men  of  Science. 
Up  to  1930  the  national  scholarship  fraternity,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  had  elected  116  Negroes  to  membership."'^ 

Certain  practical  objections  to  Negro  colleges  engaging  more 
extensively  in  graduate  work  are  raised  by  E.  F.  Frazier,  who  main- 
tains that  Negro  colleges  have  all  they  can  do  for  some  time  to  come 
to  build  up  and  maintain  college  standards  and  that  they  are  not  equip- 
ped to  give  adequate  graduate  work  either  from  the  standpoint  of  facul- 
ty or  research  resources.  He  also  feels  thatlhe  decided  entrance  of 
Negro  colleges  into  the  graduate  field  will  result  perhaps  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  Negro  students  from  Northern  universities  and  "will  further 
the  educational  segregation  of  the  race  and  encourage  a  double  stemd- 
ard  of  scholarship.""^^  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  strong  argu- 
ments for  the  rapid  enleirgement  of  graduate  study  facilities  for  Ne- 

74,  Greene,  "The  Number  of  Negro  Doctorates",  School  and  Society, 
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gross  In  eiisting  Negro  institutions.  Among  other  things,  the  Negro 
colleges  need  to  be  vigorously  stimulated  in  the  essential  features 
which  make  colleges  of  geniolne  service.  Of  these  features,  none  are 
more  important  than  an  appreciation  of  scholeirship  and  genuine  efforts, 
however  groping,  in  its  achievement.  Caliver,  in  his  study,  points 
out  that: 

"The  paucity  of  scholarly  production  among  teachers  of 
Negro  colleges  is  deplorable  ....  Only  ei^t  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  in  private  colleges  and  four  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  in  public  colleges  published  any  books  in 
the  period  from  1926  to  1932  ....  Ifegazine  articles  were 
published  in  that  period  by  seventeen  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  public  colleges.  Such  a  record  is  no  sign 
of  intellectual  activity.  However,  if  the  Negro  college 
is  to  have  a  place  in  academic  circles,  there  must  be 
contributions  to  scientific  knowledge.  The  work  of 
Harris  in  economics.  Just  in  zoology,  Frazier  and  John- 
son in  the  social  sciences,  Thompson  in  education  and 
Brawley  in  English,  for  eian^le,  must  have  a  manifold  in- 
crease if  the  true  intellectual  worth  of  the  Negro  col- 
lege is  to  be  tested. "78 

jforeover,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  there  are  distinctive  problems  in 
fields  of  Negro  education  and  Negro  socio-economic  life  which  call  for 
investigation  and  which  can  only  be  adequately  studied  by  thorough  go- 
ing research  techniques.  McQuiston,  after  noting  many  such  problems 
which  need  to  be  studied  in  the  Negro  schools  of  the  South,  goes  on  to 
say: 

"Eighty-nine  public  and  private  colleges  of  the  South  re- 
qviire  a  teaching  force  of  1,046,  High  schools  reqiiire  4,160, 
Smith-Hughes  work  400,  extensive  work  200,  and  special  su- 
pervisbrs  290,  giving  a  total  of  6,096  special  instructors 
and  supervisors.  There  is  an  annual  demand  for  approximate- 
ly 1,000  men  and  women  who  have  received  advanced  training 
in  these  fields.  The  work  of  these  instructors  and  super- 
visors is  such  that  a  large  number  of  them  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  order  to  master  the 
techniques  and  procedures  necesseoy  Ho  carry  on'  in  their 
present  jobs  and  do  intelligent  research  work.  Many  of 
these  instructors  go  to  Northern  colleges  for  training,  but 
in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  select  and  study 
problems  which  will  be  of  practical  value  on  their  return 
to  the  South. "79 


78.  Caliver,  Ambrose,  A  Personnel  Study  of  Negro  College  Students 
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c.  Conclusions  Relative  to  Negro  Graduate  Study;  An  objective- 
ly minded  student  of  Negro  education  in  Maryland  cannot  fail  to  be  iia- 
pressed  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  essentially  Important  facili- 
ties for  Negro  graduate  study.  The  field  of  Negro  need,  which  should 
by  all  means  be  thoroughly  explored  through  the  \ise  of  thorough  going 
research  techniques,  is  enormous.  Many  specific  problems  of  Negro 
life  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  graduate  research  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  for  exairple,  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Fisk  University,  and  Peabody  Institute.  Insofar  as  can  be  ascertain- 
ed, only  two  studies  in  Maryland  Negro  education  have  ever  been  at- 
tempted. It  is,  furthermore,  extremely  shortsighted  to  neglect  the 
stimulation  and  in5)rovement  of  the  qualified  and  promising  graduates 
of  Maryland  in  the  Negro  college,  and  the  mobilization  of  the  scholar- 
ship and  research  abilities  which  must  exist  in  every  considerable  de- 
gree among  more  than  1,500  elementary  and  high  school  Negro  teachers 
in  Maryland.  The  entire  structure  of  Negro  education  itself  in  the 
State  must  wait  for  much  of  its  progress  and  in^irovement  upon  the  ad- 
vent of  a  considerable  group  of  highly  trained  Negroes,  animated  by  an 
eagerness  for  scholarship  and  research. 

It  would  seem  to  be  imperative  that  steps  should  be  taken, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  man  the  faculty  and  equip  the  libraries  and 
laboratories  of  a  Negro  college  for  graduate  work.  This  should  be  all 
the  more  feasible,  inasmuch  as  the  rich  resources  of  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Library  and  the  Peabody  Library  are  available  to  Negro  students. 


8.  Professional  Education  (including  Pre-professional) : 

The  exact  content  of  the  classification  "professional"  has 
not  been  determined.  There  was  a  time  when  the  only  professions,  cor- 
rectly so-C£illed,  v;ere  those  of  law,  medicine,  and  the  clergy;  later, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  nursing  and  teaching  came  to  be  so  regarded.  The 
Fifteenth  United  States  Census  (1930)  lists  eighteen  different  kinds  of 
professions,  among  which  are  some  classifications  which  would  have  sur- 
prised our  forefathers.  For  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  following  num- 
ber of  i)ersons  are  reported  engeiged  in  professions  in  Maryland. 
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TABLE  NO.  XXV 

NujDber  of  Persons  in  Professional  Service  in  Maiyland, 
White  and  Colored.  1930 


Profession 


Males 


Negrol  Total 


Females 


Negro 


Total 


Actors  and  Showmen  -  — ___ 

Architects  ------------- 

Artists,  Sculptors  &  Teachers  of  Art 

Authors,  Editors  and  Reporters  -  

Chemists,  Assayers  and  Metallurgists 
Clergymen  ------------- 

College  Presidents  and  Professors  - 

Dentists  ---  _______  

Draftsmen  ------  ---__ 

Lawyers,  Judges  and  Justices  -  -  

Librarians  ---  -----___ 

Mxsicians  and  Teachers  of  Misic  -  - 
Photographers  ---_______- 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Religious  VJorkers     --------- 

Social  and  Welfare  V/orkers  -  -  -  -  - 

Teachers   (School)     --  --  - 

Trained  Nurses  ----------- 

Technical  Engineers: 

Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors  -  - 
Electrical  Engineers  ------ 

Mechanical  "Engineers  ------ 

Mining  Engineers  ---  ----- 

All  other  occupations  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 


63 


12 

7 

529 

17 

34 

1 

33 

231 

14 

100 


324 


1 
1 
1 

911 


570 

301 

438 

571 

906 

2,234 

632 

820 

1,193 

2,730 

1,062 

324 

2,394 


2,017 


1,404 

673 

715 

97 

6.047 


24 

4 
3 


13 


1 
63 


23 

19 

1,231 

158 


67 


116 

247 

131 


311 


305 
790 


459 

383 

9,383 

5,065 


1.455 


2.279 


25.218 


1.606 


18.745 


a.  Provisions  for  Professional  Education:   Only  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  professions  listed  in  the  table  are  considered  in  this  section. 
The  business,  fine  arts  and  vocational  professions  are  treated  elsewhere  in 
this  chapter. 

(1)  The  Teaching  Profession:  The  largest  group  of  profes- 
sioneilly  employed  Negroes  is  that  of  public  elementary  and  high  school  teach- 
ers. It  is  one  of  two  Negro  professions  for  which  the  State  makes  any  pro- 
vision. As  we  have  noted  in  a  previous  section,  the  training  of  Negro 
teachers  is  not  calculated  to  provide  teachers  with  sufficient  preparation  to 
become  eminent  in  their  field,  or  to  be  qualified  for  more  responsible  and 
better  salaried  administrative  positions.  The  lack  of  professional  training 
in  other  fields  undoubtedly  works  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  school 
system,  since  the  most  capable  Negroes  naturally  tend  to  enter  the  one  pro- 
fession in  which  a  living  salary,  steady  employment  and  social  advantages  are 
mo&t  certain. 
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(2)  The  Nursing  Profession;  The  only  other  profession 
for  which  any  educational  provision  is  made  for  Negroes  is  that  of 
nursing.  There  is,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  only  one  nurses'  trainiixg 
institution,  that  at  Provident  Hospital  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
There  are  twenty-eight  hospitals  in  the  State  receiving  public  funds* 
of  which  twenty-seven  include  nurses*  training  for  white  students. ®0 
There  are  colored  nurses  at  the  State  Tuberculosis  SanatoriinE  for  Ne- 
groes, but  the  graduates  of  the  nurses'  training  course  in  that  insti- 
tution are  not  permitted  to  take  the  State  examination  for  registered 
nurses,®^  The  reaison  for  this  is  probably  that  the  training  course  in 
that  institution  is  not  standard.  The  nurses'  training  school  at  Prov- 
ident Hospital  has  the  advantage  of  being  connected  with  one  of  the  best 
colored  hospitals  in  the  United  States,  and  having  on  its  board  of  lec- 
tTirers  and  instructors  some  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the  facilities 
of  The  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  School. 
Last  year,  178  high  school  girls  applied  for  adMssion  to  the  Provident 
Nurses*  Training  School,  of  which  only  twenty-four  were  accepted.  At 
present  there  are  forty-five  colored  nurses  in  training  at  the  Provi- 
dent Hospital. 

(3)  The  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Professions; 
Maryland  boasts  two  of  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  United  States 
for  white  students,  the  University  of  Ifaryland,  and  The  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  white  State-owned  school  of  medicine  is  equipped 
and  staffed  in  splendid  style.  It  has  its  own  hospital,  recently 
completed  at  the  cost  of  over  a  million  dollars,  and  in  addition,  it 
controls  the  clinical  facilities  of  the  Mercy  Hospital  which  treated 
30,000  persons  in  1933.  This  medical  school  has  all  the  requisite 
clinics,  dispensaries,  and  laboratories  essential  for  medical  training. 
It  receives  a  generous  grant  from  the  State  which  amount  to  a  State 
contribution  to  each  student  of  $200  a  year,  inasmuch  as  tuition  fees 
for  non-resident  students  exceed  those  for  resident  students  by  that 
amount.®^  On  June  1,  1933,  there  were  413  medical  students  registered 
in  this  institution. 

In  contrast  to  this  outstanding  institution,  there  is 

*  Twenty-eight  hospitals  for  white  students  received  in  the  fiscal  year 
1933-34  $600,358  of  public  funds  while  the  one  Negro  hospital  receiv- 
ed $49,738  or  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  12.  This  ratio  is  not  correct 
relative  to  hospitalization  itself  since  several  hospitals  admit 
colored  patients.  As  affecting  nurse  training,  however,  it  indi- 
cates a  much  larger  subsidy  ccBsparatively  for  the  nursing  education 
of  the  white  group. 

80.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  (1928-30),  II,  pp.  2-3;  also  Annual  Re- 
port, Maryland  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities,  (1933-34),  p.  26-28. 

81.  Reid,  The  Negro  Coamunity  of  Baltimore,  p.  81, 

82.  Catalogue,  University  of  Maryland,  Vol.  33,  #2  (1936-37),  p.  177 
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no  Negro  medical  school  at  all  in  the  State.  Scholarships  were  awarded 
however  in  1936  to  5  medical  students,  totalling  #900,  by  the  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  for  Negroes. 

The  State  of  Msoryland  also  makes  substantial  grants 
toward  the  support  of  the  white  schools  of  Dentistry  and  Phannacy  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Ifeayland,  enrolling  respectively,  269  and 
244  students  in  1936.  There  are  no  corresponding  facilities  for  Negroes. 
Maryland  students  are  charged  #100  and  $50  less  respectively  for  Dental 
and  Pharmaceutical  tuition  than  out-state  students. 

(4)  The  Legal  Profession:  In  1933  there  were  in  Maryland 
two  vrtiite  law  schools,  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  Universi-ty  of 
Baltimore. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Law  School  charges  #50. 
more  per  year  for  students  who  are  not  residents  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. "^  The  State  of  Maryland  is,  in  its  school  of  law,  therefore,  con- 
tributing #50.  per  year  toward  the  education  of  white  students.  There  is 
no  law  school  for  Negro  students  in  the  State.  A  State  scholarship  was 
provided  in  1936  for  1  Negro  student,  totalling  #150. 

(5)  Pre-professional  Education;  While  education  in  the 
law  does  not  require  as  costly  an  equipment  as  that  for  medicine  and  for 
dentistry,  there  are,  nevertheless,  no  provisions  for  other  than  pre- 
medical  courses  at  Morgan  College,  Incidentally,  the  State  contributes 
further  toward  the  education  of  white  medical,  dental,  and  legal  students, 
by  providing  pre-medical,  pre-law.  and  pre-dental  courses  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  at  College  Parlc.°* 

(6)  The  Professional  Librarians:  The  only  courses  for  pro- 
fessional librarians  are  given  in  the  University  of  Maryland  and  in  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Library,  to  neither  of  vdxich  Negroes  are  admitted.  The  only 
Negro  professional  school  of  library  training  in  the  United  States  is  at 
Hampton  Institute,  which  began  its  work  in  1925, ®5 

b.   Need  for  Negro  Professional  Education;  Professional  edu- 
cation is  also  needed  at  least  as  urgently  by  Negroes  hs  by  whites.  The 
same  reasons  apply  fully  to  both  races. 86  There  is  not  a  profession  for 
which  training  is  available  for  nidiite  students  which  does  not  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes. 

In  one  or  two  professions  the  Negro  has  at  present  more  of 
an  opportunity  than  an  actuality.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  business 


83,  Catalogue,  University  of  Maryland  (1936-37),  p.  174. 

84,  Vide  Supra,  p,  246,  Table  No.  16, 

85,  Louis  Shores,  "Library  Survey  of  the  Negro",  Journal  of  Negro  Edu- 
cation (1932),  I,  p,  376, 

86,  Woodson,  The  Mis-Education  of  the  Negro,  p,  329. 
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profession.  Yet  no  one  can  doubt  a  serious  need  among  the  Negro  popu- 
lation is  the  developiOBnt  of  business  enterprise  and  ability.  They  have 
made  ntimerous,  and  oft-times  disastrous,  atten^ts  to  conduct  banking, 
insurance  and  other  business  enterprises.  As  Reid  has  pointed  out,  Bal- 
timore City,  which  is  fourth  among  Negro  cities  in  the  corintry,  ranks 
ninth  in  Negro  business.^' 

In  Maryland  there  were,  according  to  the  1930  Census,  2,699 
lawyers,  judges,  and  justices,  of  irtiom  only  thirty-three  were  Negroes. 
There  is  one  lasiyer  to  approximately  500  white  constituents,  iifcereas  in 
the  State  there  is  but  one  Negro  lawyer  to  every  8,375  Negroes,  In  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  there  is  one  lawyer  to  eveiy  4,900  Negroes,®® 

In  1930  The  United  States  Censios  gives  an  even  hundred  Ne- 
gro physicians  practicing  in  Maryland,  or  an  average  of  about  one  to 
every  twenty-eight  h\mdred  Negroes  in  the  State.  The  same  Census  gives 
2,327  white  men  and  sixty-seven  white  women  engaged  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, or  about  one  to  every  545  white  persons.  In  other  words,  there 
are  proportionately  five  times  as  many  white  physicians  as  colored  in  the 
State.  A  three-year  training  course  at  Provident  Hospital  cannot  possi- 
bly graduate  more  than  fifteen  nurses  each  year.  In  1934,  178  hi^ 
school  graduates  applied  for  admission  to  the  Provident  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  of  whom  24  were  accepted.  The  needs  of  Provident  Hospital  it- 
self and  the  growing  demand  for  public  health  nurses,  as  well  as  an  in- 
creasing disposition,  with  the  improvement  of  living  standards  among  Ne- 
groes, to  employ  private  nurses,  argue  strongly  that  the  nurse-training 
provisions  in  the  State  are  inadequate.  Should  any  disease  suddenly  as- 
sume epidemic  proportions,  the  available  supply  of  colored  nurses  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  In  1880,  there  were  157 
nurses  graduated  in  the  United  States.  In  1931  there  were  25,971.°^  Ac- 
cording to  the  1930  Census  there  were  in  Maryland  3,289  white  and  217 
colored  trained  nurses  and  1,063  white  and  149  colored  practical  nurses. 
In  Maryland,  however,  the  increase  in  Negro  graduates  has  been  veiy  small 
as  at  present  only  about  fifteen  are  graduated  each  year.  In  1932,  there 
were  1,635  nursing  pupils  reported  in  Maryland.^  Of  this  number,  forty- 
five  were  pupils  in  the  Negro  n\irsing  school,  less  than  three  percent. 
About  ten  percent  of  the  graduates  are  Negroes,  Since  the  colored  pop- 
ulation is  17.8  percent  of  the  State  total,  one  can  certainly  not  con- 
clude that  there  is  an  over^supply  of  colored  nurses. ^1  Maryland  cannot 
depend  upon  nurse  training  institutions  in  other  States  to  supply  her 
colored  nurses.  There  are  only  fifty-eight  accredited  nurse  training 
schools  for  colored  students  in  the  United  States,  of  which  seventy-seven 
percent  are  found  in  the  South,  training  an  "exceedingly  small  number  of 
colored  students  in  proportion  to  the  colored  population, "^2 

The  value  of  the  Negro  public  health  nurse  has  been  conclu- 

87.  Reid,  The  Negro  Conmunity  of  Baltimore,  p.  94,  95. 

88.  Ibid,   p.   50 

89.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,   1930-32  Nxirse  Training  Schools,  p.   1. 

90.  Ibid,  p.   6. 

91.  Ibid,   pp.   6-7. 

92.  Abbie  Roberts  Nxirsing  Education  and  Opportunities  for  the  Colored 
Nurse,  Proceedings,  National  Conference  of  Social  Workers  (1928), 
p.  183, 
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sively  demonstrated  in  Louisiana,  for  instance,  where  such  nurses  have 
proved  themselves  indispensable  in  typhoid  and  pellagra  situations.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  more  than  forty  colored  health  nurses  at  work 
in  eleven  Southern  States.    In  1930,  there  were  forty-six  public  health 
nurses  in  the  Maryland  Counties  of  whom  only  one  was  colored. ^^  The  State 
Health  Department  engiloys  ei^t  colored  nurses  in  the  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  Tuberculosis  cases.  The  entire  staff  at  the  Crownsville  color- 
ed State  Hospital  for  the  Colored  insane  is  white,  as  are  all  the  nurses 
employed  by  the  Instructing  Visiting  N\irses  Association,  thirty  percent 
of  whose  work  is  among  colored  people.  The  Babies*  Milk  Fvmd  Associa- 
tion has  twenty-one  nurses,  all  white,  eilthough  12.4  percent  of  their 
patients  are  Negroes. ^5  Negro  patients,  in  addition  to  Provident  and 
Good  Shepherd  Hospitals  which  admit  only  Negroes,  are  cared  for  in  sep- 
arate wards  with  white  nurses  in  ten  other  Baltimore  hospitals, 

Negro  librarians  are  not  engployed  in  Enoch  Pratt,  Johns 
Hopkins,  or  Peabody  Libraries.  The  growing  emphasis  upon  libraries  as 
indispensable  adjuncts  to  education  will  reach  the  Negro  group  very  soon, 
as  the  libraries  6u:e  built  up  in  the  various  Negro  high  schools  and  as 
the  Importance  of  the  library  at  Margan  College  becomes  of  more  public 
concern. 

There  is  something  to  be  said,  however,  concerning  the  im- 
practicability of  certain  kinds  of  Negro  professional  education  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  State.  Adequate  aedical  education  is  expen- 
sive and  requires  large  outlays  for  equipment  and  facilities  and  is  only 
jxistified  by  a  considerable  number  of  students.  The  convenient  near- 
ness of  the  Howard  Jfedical  School  makes  a  Negro  medical  school  in  the 
State  of  ?fe.ryland  more  unnecessary  than  in  many  other  Southern  States. 
The  State  of  Maryland  should,  however,  encourage  qualified  Negro  stu- 
dents to  enter  Howard  Medical  School  by  scholarships  equal  to  the  per 
capita  cost  to  the  State  of  the  white  medical  schools.  This  applies  to 
dental  and  phaimaceutical  students  as  well, 

Pre-professional  courses  and  professional  training  in  law 
and  business,  however,  may  well  enter  into  the  future  plans  of  Maryland 
Negro  Higher  Education.   It  is  certainly  possible,  without  large  expense, 
to  offer  work  in  these  fields.  This  all  the  more  feasible  inasmuch  as 
the  rich  resources  of  the  Pratt  and  Peabody  Libraries  are  available  to 
Negro  students. 


93.  Bowen,  Divine  White  Right,  pp,  211-213. 

94.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1930),  p.  86. 

95.  Reid,  The  Negro  Conmunity  of  Baltimore,  pp,  93-94. 
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CHAPTER  y 
Negro  State-owned  Colleges  in  States  Comparable  to  Maryland 

An  attempt  is  loade  in  this  Chapter  to  set  down  the  features  of 
Negro  state-controlled  higher  education  in  comparable  states  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  Maryland  situation.  The  information  given  has  been  ob- 
tained from  a  study  of  the  catalogues  and  by  a  personal  inspection  of 
each  institution  cited  by  the  Consviltant  of  the  Commission. 

It  has  been  thought  that  con^arisons  with  only  those  states 
having  considerable  similarity  to  Maryland  would  be  useful.  The  states 
whose  Negro  Colleges  are  described  in  this  chapter  are  Delaware,  Kentuclcy, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  The 
list  includes  all  of  the  Southern  States  on  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  and 
three  others  not  feir  removed.  None  are  in  the  deep  South.  None  has  as 
much  as  twice  the  Negro  percentage  of  the  population  in  Maryland,  which 
stands  about  midway  in  the  comparative  percentage  table. 


TABLE  NO.  XXVI 


Comparisons  in  Eight  Southern  States 


All  Property* 
Subject  to  Gen- 
eral Tax,  Per 
Capita  Assessed 

Valuation 


Per  Capita  State* 
Gross  debt  less 
sinking  fund  assets 


Negro 
Popula- 
tion 


Maryland 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

N.  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

W.  Virginia  ; 

U.  S.  Average 


Percent  of 
Total  Pop- 
ulation 


276,379 
32,602 
226,040 
223,840 
918,647 
447,646 
650,165 
114,893 


16.9 

13.7 

8.6 

6.2 

29.0 

18.3 

26.8 

6.6 


1,673 

1,217 

1,161 

1,311 

876 

629 

967 

1,069 

1,312 


18.99 
8.63 
6.16 
28.33 
50,91 
35.55 
10.68 
49.20 


It  will  be  observed  that  measured  by  the  per  capita  assessed 
value  of  all  property  subject  to  general  tax  that  Maryland  excels  the 
other  seven  states  listed  and  is  considerably  above  the  U,  S.  Average. 
In  per  capita  gross  state  debt  less  sinking  fund  assets  there  are  four 
states  above  and  three  below. 


♦  Data  in  these  two  columns  from  U.  S.  Census  Bulletin  (19321 
Statistics  of  State  and  Local  Governments,  pp.  50-57. 
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!•  Methods  of  Control  in  Other  States; 


In  Delaware  the  State  Negro  College  is  controlled  by  an  independ- 
ent board  of  six  irtxite  and  colored  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
responsible  directly  to  the  legislature. 

The  Kentucky  State  Industrial  College,  the  Tennessee  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  College,  the  West  Virginia  State  College  and  the  Bluefield 
(W.  Va.)  Teachers  College  are  controlled  by  the  State  Boards  of  Education. 
In  the  West  Virginia  situation,  however,  there  is  a  subsidiary  board  of 
three  Negro  members,  ^ile  the  financial  and  business  affairs  are  adminis- 
tered, as  in  the  ease  of  the  white  colleges,  by  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

The  Virginia  State  College  is  controlled  by  an  independent  Board 
of  Visitors,  seven  in  number,  elected  by  the  legislature.  The  control  of 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  is  similar,  namely, 
by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  fifteen  in  number  appointed  by  the  legislature. 
Lincoln  University  in  Missouri  is  in  the  same  class,  with  a  Board  of 
Curators,  seven  in  number,  also  appointed  by  the  legislature. 

The  two  municipal  colleges,  of  rather  unique  character,  differ  in 
their  control.  The  Stowe  Teacher's  College  of  St.  Louis  is  controlled  by 
the  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  Louisville  Municipal  College  by  the 
University  of  Louisville  which  in  return  is  answerable  directly  to  the  City 
Council. 

These  differences  in  control  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 


state 

City 

City 

Independent 

Board  of 

Board 

Uni- 

Board 

Educa- 

of Ed- 

versity 

tion 

ucation 

Board 

Delaware  State  College  -  

X 

Kentucky  State  College  

X 

Louisville  Municipal  College  

X 

Lincoln  University  (Mo.) 

X 

Stowe  Teacher's  College  (St.  Louis) 

X 

North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  College  

X 

Tennessee  A.  L  T.  College  

X 

Virginia  State  College   

X 

West  Virginia  State  College  

X 

Bluefield  (W.Va.)  Teacher's  College 

X 
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2,  Types  of  College  Organization  In  Other  States; 

Tliree  of  the  Colleges  are  organized  on  a  2-2  plan,  called  either 
Junior  and  Senior  Colleges,  or  Upper  and  Lower  Divisions. 

All  have  departments  of  education  meeting  the  standards  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  all,  except  one,  train  both  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers. 

Six  have  secondary  schools  in  direct  connection  and  three  have 
vocational  departments  on  a  sub-college  level. 

Seven  have  summer  sessions  and  six  have  extension  v/ork  carried  on 
by  Smith^ughes  vocational  workers,  farm  demonstration  and  home  demonstra- 
tion agents. 

All  but  one  have  liberal  arts  departments.  In  other  words  nine 
out  of  ten  eire  both  teacher's  and  liberal  arts  colleges. 

All  but  one  offer  Hone  Economics.  All  except  the  specifically 
named  Teachers  Colleges  and  Municipal  Colleges  have  departments  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts. 


3,  Outstanding  Features  in  Other  States: 

Certain  of  the  ten  colleges  impress  the  visitor  in  definite  ways. 

The  Delaware  State  College  is  remarlcable  for  its  congjact,  attrac- 
tive, well -cared -for  plant  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  all  round  program 
serving  a  very  small  colored  popvilation. 

Lincoln  University  (Mo.)  has  not  only  an  unusually  good  physical 
plant  but  is  outstanding  for  its  physical  and  biological  laboratories. 

Stowe  Teacher's  College  in  St.  Louis  is  unique  in  the  high  salaries 
paid  instructors,  no  difference  being  shovm  by  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Edu- 
cation between  the  white  and  Negro  municipal  colleges  in  this  regard. 

Virginia  State  College  and  North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  College  have 
given  much  emphasis  to  extension  work.  This  is  particularly  so  at  Virginia 
State  which  has  36  Staith-Hughes  workers,  27  farm  demonstration  and  9  home 
demonstration  agents. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial  College  has  the  most  impres- 
sive set  of  college  buildings.  Some  ten  buildings  are  new  and  the  entire 
plant  represents  an  investment  of  over  two  million  dollars.  Its  library 
building  is  a  gem  and  houses  probably  the  best  work  done  on  the  campus. 
The  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  have  made  possible  what  is  probably  the  best 
program  of  physical  education  of  the  ten  institutions  treated  in  this  chapter. 

West  Virginia  State  College  stands  out  as  the  best  all  round  institu- 
tion of  the  ten, although  the  Negroes  of  West  Virginia  canprise  only  6,6  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  The  Negro  State  College  has  a  plant  of  about 
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half  the  cost  of  the  white  state  iiniversity,  or  well  over  a  million  dol- 
lars.  There  is  a  fine  auditorium  with  moving  picture  equipment  and  a 
two  manual  pipe  organ.   The  department  of  music  and  the  department  of 
mechanical  arts  are  the  best  of  these  types  inspected  by  the  Consultant 
of  the  Commission.  The  entire  program  is  well  balanced  and  effective  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  entire  set  up  might  serve  as  a  starting  point,  if 
not  as  a  model,  by  the  State  of  Maryland, 


4.  Negro  College  Enrollments  in  Other  States; 

The  enrollments  of  the  seven  Negro  land -grant  colleges  are  set 
down  in  Table  No.  XXVII. 

The  total  enrollment  of  students  in  residence  ranges  from  83 

at  Delaware  State  to  847  at  West  Virginia  State.  This  compares  with  3241 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  (white)  and  43  at  Princess  Anne  Academy. 

The  Negro  population  of  Maryland  is  about  2.4  as  large  as  that  of  V/est 

Virginia.  A  corresponding  enrollment  at  Princess  Anne  v;ould  be  about 
2,000. 
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5,  Capital  Investment  in  Negro  Colleges  In  Other  States: 

A  con^arative  tablo  of  the  amounts  invested  in  Maryland  and  simi- 
lar states  in  Negro  State  Colleges  is  given  below: 


TABLE  NO.  XXVIII 


Capital  Resources  Negro 

Public  Colleges  in  States  Comparable  to  Jfaiyland 

Land 

Bldgs.  & 
Equip. 

Other 

Total 

Per  Negro 
Inhabitant 

Ratio  to 
Maryland 

Delaware 
State  College 

67.438 

445.875 

7.984 

521.297 

16.00 

64 

Kentucky 
Indust.  Coll. 

34.200 

659.097 

693.297 

3.07 

12* 

Missouri 

87.000 

781.354 

868.354 

3.43 

14 

No.  Carolina 
A.  tc  T.  Coll. 

179.186 

944.741 

1.123.927 

1.22 

5 

Tennessee 
A.  &  T. 

141.902 

1.880.596 

2.022.498 

4.52 

18 

Virginia 
State  College 

109.625 

lil71.608 

59.720 

1.301.464 

2^00 

8 

W.  Virginia 
Stato  College 

50.894 

1.290.051 

1,340,953 

11.69 

46 

MARYLAND 
(Princess  Anne) 

9,050 

69,907 

. 

78,057 

.25 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mon^  invested  in  Negro  colleges  in  the 
seven  comparable  states  is  from  6.7  to  25.6  times  as  great  in  absolute 
amounts  as  in  Maryland.  Relative  to  the  number  of  Negro  inhabitants  however 
the  states  named  have  from  5  to  64  times  as  great  an  amount.  Per  Negro 
inhabitant  the  State  of  Maryland  has  invested  in  its  one  state-owned  Negro 
institution  only  twenty-five  cents  as  compared  with  #16.00  In  Delaware, 
$11,69  in  West  Virginia  and  $4,52  in  Tennessee. 


2.  Data  from  Table  7,  p.  19,  Circular  168  (1936)  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Interior, 

♦  This  is  the  inventory  figure  given  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  The  State  has  purchased  the  property,  however,  for 
$100,000. 
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The  comparison  is  set  forth  graphically  in  the  following  figure: 


Figure  No.  III.     COMP^ISON  INVESTMENT  IN  STATE  OWNED  NEGRO 
LAND  GRJ\NT  COLLEGES  IN  VALI3E  OF  PLANT  PER 
NEGRO  INHABITANT 


Scale  1  inch  m  ^, 


MARYLAND 

t 

North  Carolina 

XXl 

Virginia 

xzzzx 

Kentucky 

ixxxxxx 

Missouri 

rxrrxxxx 

Tennessee 

XXXXJLSXUJL 

West  Virginia 

X  ornrrnTTrYrrnnnnnnnnDrrT 

Delaware 

txrrrcxrrr^rrrxrrn^rn^rrTXTT^ 

i 


I 


&.  Income  of  Negro  Land  Grant  Colleges  in  Other  States; 

The  income  of  Negro  land  grant  colleges  in  six  other  states  is  com- 
pared with  the  white  and  Negro  land  grant  colleges  in  Maryland  in  Table 
No.  2XIX. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  income  in  this  one  year  for  the 
Maryland  Negro  instution  (Princess  Anne)  averages  about  one-seventh 
(1/7)  of  that  of  Negro  Colleges  in  the  other  states  and  about  one- 
seventieth  (1/70)  of  that  of  the  University  of  Maryland,* 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  in  the  other  states  10.8J5  of  the 
total  income  came  from  the  Federal  government  and  35.595  from  the  State, 

It  is  evident  that  some  Negro  land-grant  colleges  are  receiving 
proportionately  larger  sums  from  the  Federal  Government  than  does  the 
Maryland  Negro  Land  Grant  College.  From  Table  No.  XXX  it  will  be  seen 
that  Princess  Anne  is  not  benefitting  from  as  many  federal  acts  as  is  the 
case  either  with  the  other  Negro  Land  Grant  Colleges  or  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  This  suggests  that  the  various  federal  acts  should  be 
studied  with  a  view  to  removing  any  obstacles,  if  any,  to  a  more  generous 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  Ifaryland  Negro  Land  Grant  College. 


7.  Instructional  Eipenditvires  of  Negro  Land  Grant 
Colleges  in  Other  States; 

The  educational  expenditures  in  analyzed  form,  and  reduced  to 
percentages,  of  Negro  land -grant  colleges  in  six  other  states  are  compar- 
ed with  the  vihite   and  Negro  land-grant  colleges  in  Table  No.  XXXI. 


Excluding  auxiliary  enterprises  and  capital  outlay.  See  Note, 
Table  XXIX. 
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Certain  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  table,  confirming  in 
the  main  the  conclusions  reached  in  preceding  sections  of  this  report. 

There  is  much  less  overtiead  and  meiintenance  expense,  in  proportion, 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  than  in  any  of  the  other  Colleges  listed. 
This  probably  means  that  the  much  larger  enrollment  nmkes  for  very  great 
economy  in  overhead.  The  argument  is  plainly  for  consolidation  and  inte- 
gration wherever  possible. 

Certain  important  omissions  may  also  be  noted  In  the  Jifaryland  Negro 
land-grant  college.  There  is,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  no  extension  expen- 
ditvire.  The  negligible  amount  spent  for  library  indicates  a  significant 
and  vital  weakness  in  the  Maryland  situation. 


The  small  amount  received  from  Student  fees  is  noticeable, 
is  further  set  forth  in  the  following  table. 


This 


Incidental  and  Tuition  Foes  Per  Year  in  Negro  Colleges 
in  Other  States 


Resident 


Non-Resident 


Delaware  State 2«00 

Kentucky  State 15,00 

Louisville  Municipal  70.00 

Lincoln  Univ.   (Mo   ) 31.50 

Stowe  Teachers  (St.  Loxxis)  —  -  None 

No.  Carolina  A.  &T. 107.00 

Tennessee  A.  &T. 40.00 

Virginia  State       61.50 

W,  Virginia  State 53,00 

Bluefield  Teachers  (W.  Va. )     -  -  56.00 


18.00 
35.00 

136.00 

51.50 

None 

107.00 
58.00 
77,00 

163.00 

153.00 


8.  Employed  Staffs  of  Negro  Land  Grant  Colleges  in  Other  States: 

In  the  table  No.  XXIX  following  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Maryland 
Negro  land-grant  college  has  the  smallest  staff  of  any  college  noted. 
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TABLE  NO.  XXXII 
Staff  State  Ovmed  Institutions  Maryland  and  Ccmparable  States 


GRAND  TOTALS 


Agricul- 

Number 

General 

Resident 

Extension 

tural  Exp. 

Entire 

emp.  Fxill 

Adi 

Ein. 

Instruction 

Service 

Station 

Staff 

Time 

Men 

Women 

Men 

V/omen 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

UNIV.  OF  MD. 

22 

11 

344 

74 

82 

41 

76 

2 

447 

84 

290 

52 

PRINCESS  ANNE 

2 

1 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

4 

10 

4 

Delaware  State 

5 

4 

9 

11 

2 

- 

- 

- 

13 

13 

13 

12 

Kentucky  State 

Industrial 

6 

4 

16 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

15 

22 

15 

Mo.  Lincoln  U. 

9 

7 

24 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

31 

15 

31 

16 

N.  Car.  A.  &  T. 

8 

3 

39 

10 

C 
& 

1 

- 

- 

68 

24 

34 

16 

Virginia  State 

6 

7 

33 

29 

63 

15 

- 

- 

102 

51 

102 

51 

W.  Virginia  State 

6 

5 

30 

10 

5 

1 

- 

- 

36 

15 

35 

13 

(1)  Administration;  A  visitor  to  any  one  of  the  State  Colleges  for 
Negroes  in  the  states  cited  can  not  hut  be  impressed  by  the  high  character  and 
ability  of  the  administrators  and  teachers.  They  were,  in  the  institutions  visit- 
ed by  the  consxiltant,  in  every  instance,  of  the  Negro  race.  No  better  evidence  is 
needed  that  a  new  era  has  dawned  for  the  Negro  people.  The  presidents,  deans  and 
financial  officers  are  well  trained,  industrious,  conscientious,  able  men;  alive 
to  their  responsibility;  keenly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  their  people  and  un- 
doubtedly doing  better  work  than  would  be  possible  for  white  leadership  in  the 
situation. 

The  salaries  paid  Negro  College  Presidents  range  iji  their  insti- 
tutions, in  addition  to  a  residence,  from  $3,500  to  $4,200. 

(2)  Teaching :  What  has  been  said  just  previously  relative  to  the 
ability  of  the  Negro  administrators  of  southern  Negro  colleges  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  teaching  personnel.  The  consiiltant  of  the  Commission  has  conversed 
at  length  with  scores  of  instructors  in  Negro  Colleges.  There  is  a  great  number 
of  keen  young  men,  in  some  cases  brilliant  young  men,  teaching  in  the  Negro  Col- 
leges in  our  neighboring  states.  Their  youth  is  astonishing,  probably  averaging 
thirty  years  or  less.  For  the  most  part  they  have  been  trained  in  Northern  Uni- 
versities.  Most  of  them  have  no  higher  than  Master's  degrees.   They  are  eager 
to  go,  although  as  yet  they  are  not  sure  in  which  direction.  The  need  of  further 
graduate  opportunities  is  plainly  evident. 

A  comparative  table  of  degrees  earned  is  given  below. 


7.  Data  from  Table  No,  1,  pp,  4,  5,  Circular  158  (1936)  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Interior. 
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TABLE  NO.  gOdll 

Degrees  Earned  by  Instructors  in  ffegro  Public  Undergraduate  College 
In  States  Cong>arable  to  Maryland 


Total  No. 

Doctor's 

Master's 

Bachelor's 

No  Degree 

Delaware  State  -  -    22 

Kentucky  State 28 

Louisville  lAinlci- 

pal -    12 

Lincoln  Univ. 

(Ifo,) 34 

St  owe  Teachers 

(St.  Louis)  -  -    10 
No.  Carolina 

A.  &  T. 31 

Tennessee  A«  &  T.     30 
Virginia  State  -  -    50 

W.  Va.  State •     62 

Bluefield  Teachers 

(W.  Va.) 22 

0 

4 

2 

3 
1 

7 

4 
0 
3 

None 

10 
12 

10 

21 

6 

14 
17 
37 
45 

10 

12 
12 

None 

10 

3 

10 

7 
12 

7 

9 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
2 

1 
7 

3 

Totals 301 

Percentages  -    100 

24 

8.0 

182 
60.4 

82 
27.3 

13 
4.3 

The  salaries  paid  instructors  range  from  $1800  to  |3000. 


9.  Functions  Exercised  by  State-owned  Negro  Colleges  in  Other  States; 

All  of  the  institutions  here  cited  have  four  year  curricula  lead* 
ing  to  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees. 

All  of  them,  with  one  exception,  train  both  elementaiy  and  high 
school  teachers. 


The   teachers  colleges  have  taken  on  the  characteristics  of  liberal 
arts  colleges. 

An  examination  of  Table  No.  XXjllv  will  show  a  very  considerable  un- 
iformity in  the  ctirricular  offerings  of  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges. 

This  table  is  valuable  because  the  total  represents  the  combined 
experience  of  Negro  colleges  in  seven  somewhat  similar  southern  states. 
In  building  an  adequate  program  of  Negro  higher  education  for  Maryland  it 
would  seem  wise  to  be  guided  considerably  oy  the  general  percentage  distri- 
bution of  subjects  offered  in  this  table. 
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TABLE  NO,  XXKIV 

Curricular  Offerings  by  Semister  Hours  in  Ten  Publicly  Owned 
Negro  Colleges  in  States  Comparable  to  Maryland 
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Liberal  Arts: 

English 

58 

18 

80 

50 

51 

92 

78 

65 

51 

60 

603 

7,9 

Mathematics 

51 

23 

39 

52 

39 

28 

62 

43 

47 

19 

403 

5.3 

French 

42 

18 

39 

59 

. 

44 

18 

42 

28 

35 

325 

4,3 

Spanish 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

32 

52 

.7 

German 

- 

- 

21 

24 

24 

15 

- 

34 

26 

- 

144 

1.9 

Italian 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

4 

. 

4 

,05 

Latin 

. 

- 

. 

12 

18 

15 

- 

36 

- 

. 

81 

1.1 

Fine  Arts: 

Art 

12 

. 

4 

21 

24 

35 

27 

20 

14 

47 

204 

2.7 

MasiQ 

8 

12 

2 

14 

27 

9 

53 

51 

36 

43 

236 

3.1 

Health  and 

Physical  Ed, 

24 

37 

2 

23 

13 

18 

78 

45 

46 

8 

290 

3.8 

Biological  Sciences 

55 

27 

44 

32 

41 

51 

31 

33 

47 

55 

414 

5.5 

Physical  Sciences: 

Chemistry 

43 

12 

36 

42 

18 

57 

24 

40 

56 

24 

352 

4.6 

Physics 

49 

21 

17 

38 

21 

33 

24 

30 

33 

12 

278 

3.9 

Other 

. 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

17 

. 

3 

- 

31 

.04 

Social  Sciences: 

Psychology 

12 

6 

6 

6 

15 

- 

- 

- 

33 

12 

90 

1.2 

Education 

82 

92 

62 

58 

65 

118 

84 

76 

72 

62 

761 

10.0 

Economics 

14 

6 

24 

30 

9 

44 

30 

6 

24 

6 

193 

2.6 

Geography 

- 

6 

6 

4 

18 

9 

33 

3 

9 

14 

102 

1.4 

History 

31 

30 

40 

52 

21 

41 

75 

44 

44 

44 

422 

5.6 

Political  Sciences 

9 

6 

21 

19 

6 

10 

15 

6 

12 

15 

119 

1,4 

Sociology 

9 

30 

42 

24 

6 

22 

33 

32 

26 

6 

230 

3,0 

Vocational: 

Business  Ed. 

- 

- 

- 

12 

. 

36 

78 

57 

80 

71 

334 

4,4 

Home  Economics 

76 

34 

. 

51 

- 

49 

94 

96 

54 

65 

519 

6.9 

Agriculture 

88 

38 

. 

18 

. 

110 

117 

115 

74 

. 

560 

7.4 

Technical  Arts 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

157 

129 

216 

168 

- 

670 

8.9 

Ijliscellaneous: 

Philosophy 

18 

. 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

9 

12 

- 

55 

.7 

Fusion  and  Survey 

- 

- 

25 

18 

- 

16 

17 

- 

- 

- 

76 

1.0 

Library  Science 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

- 

- 

- 

23 

.03 

Total 


7570  99.42 
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No.  Sem.  Hra. 

Percentages 

1,512 

21.3 

204 

2.7 

236 

3.1 

290 

3.8 

414 

5.5 

661 

6.6 

1,917 

25.2 

334 

4.4 

519 

6.9 

560 

7.4 

670 

8.9 

154 

1.8 

7,570 

99.6 

The  percentages  are  given  in  siamnarized  form  as  follows: 


Liberal  Arts 

Art 

Music -- 

Health  and  Phys.  Ed.  

Biological  Sciences   

Physical  Sciences   -  

Social  Sciences   -  

Business  Education  -  -  - 

Home  Economics 

Agriculture _  _  _  _ 

Technical  Arts 

Miscellaneous   -  

Total  

An  examination  of  the  catalogues  reveals  that  pre-professional 
curricula  are  formally  offered  in  four  of  the  colleges.  One  college  only 
offers  more  than  pre-medical  training;  namely,  pre-dental,  pre-law  and 
"pre -bus  ine s  s " , 

No  professional  education  is  offered  in  any  with  the  exception 
of  library  science  In  one  and  nurse  training  in  another. 

There  is  no  research  graduate  work  offered.  In  tho  entire  south 
no  graduate  work  is  offered  in  Negro  colleges  with  the  exception  of 
Atlanta,  Fisk  and  Howard  Universities. 

The  only  definite  provision  in  the  seven  states  ;inder  view  for 
professional  and  research  graduate  study  is  by  scholarship  funds  in  the 
round  sum  of  $10,000  per  year  in  each  case  in  Missouri, ^  and  Maryland; 
a  legal  stipulation  in  Virginia^  that  when  a  Negro  applies  for  admission 
to  the  University  of  Virginia  for  education  not  provided  at  the  Negro 
state  college  that  the  University  of  Virginia  is  authorized  to  provide  out  of 
its  own  funds  for  the  attendance  of  the  applicant  elsewhere;  15,000  in  E!en- 
tucky^*^;  and  scholarships  in  Oklahoma  representing  the  difference  paid  in 
tuition  by  residents  and  non-residents  at  the  State  University  plus  three 
cents  per  mile  for  additional  distance  travelled. ^^ 


8.  Laws  of  Missouri,  1935,  p.  113,  Sec.  60. 

9.  Virginia,  Acts  of  Assembly,  1935,  Ch.  352,  p.  561. 

10.  Kentucky  Acts,  1936,  Oh.  43,  p.  110. 

11.  Oklahoma  Statutes,  1935,  Ch.  34,  Art.  1. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Conparatlve  Historical  Aspects  of  Negro  Education  in 
Maryland 

Negro  higher  education  under  State  auspices  can  not  be  appraised 
except  against  the  historic  backgrotmd  of  the  State  relationship  to  all  ed- 
ucation of  whatever  level  and  for  all  racial  groups,  A  brief  historical 
account  covering  the  entire  existence  of  Maryland  is  given  therefore  in 
this  Chapter,  with  a  concluding  section  sinmnarizing  the  State  policy  toward 
education. 

I,  Cang>arative  Negro  Education  in  Colonial  Tianes 

There  is  noa^ere  any  evidence  to  indicate  that  any  loarked  and 
unique  differences  existed  during  the  Colonial  period  betvveen  nhite  and 
Negro  education.  There  were  four  types  of  schooling  available: 

1,  Apprent iceship ,  Apprentice  education  applied  equally  to  inden- 
tured whites  and  Negroes  and  the  Courts  compelled  masters  to  carry  out  their 
trade  education  agreements  without  discrimination.  Apprentice  education  was 
arranged  not  only  betv«en  parents  and  children  and  the  masters,  but  by  the 
Courts  for  white  and  black  children  alike  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  pub- 
lic charges. 1 

2*  Public  Schools.  The  earliest  effort  to  establish  public  edu- 
cational Institutions  in  Maryland  apparently  was  in  1671,  Trtien  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  school  or  college  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly,  and  vdiich 
failed  to  become  a  law,  "This  bill  failed,  owing  chiefly  to  the  differences 
between  the  religious  faiths  of  the  two  houses."    The  Assembly  passed  an 
Act  in  1694  for  "the  encovcragament  of  learning  and  the  ♦advancement  of  the 
natives'."  The  Act  did  not  go  into  effect  until  its  objectives  were  taken 
over  by  the  Act  of  1696.3   i^  1696,  the  famous  Act  which  resulted  in  King 
William's  School  was  passed  by  the  Assembly,  This  Act  specifically  provided 
for  King  William's  School  to  be  bviilt  at  Anne  Arundel  Tovm,  but  also  provid- 
ed that  other  schools  were  to  be  fotinded  "at  such  other  place  or  places,  as 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  province  shall  be  thought  convenient,  and 
fitting  to  be  sTipported  and  maintained  in  all  time  coming."*   Twelve  schools 
were  planned  originally  by  this  Act  although  the  one  at  Annapolis  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  which  materialized.^   The  hopes  which  the  State  in 
general  had  for  a  school  in  each  County  under  this  Act  soon  died  down  and  by 


1.  James  M.  Wright,  The  Free  Negro  in  Maryland,  1654-1860,  Studies  in  His- 

tory, Economics  and  Public  Law  (1921),  2CVII,  #3,  pp.  33-37  passim. 

2.  N,  D,  Mereness,  Maryland  As  A  Proprietary  Province  (New  York,  1901),  pp. 

137-138, 

3.  Bernard  C,  Steiner,  History  of  Education  in  Maryland  (Washington,  1894), 

p.  21, 

4.  Scharf,  History  of  Jfaryland  (Baltimore,  1879),  HI,  pp.  349-354. 

5.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1909),  p.  149. 
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g 
1717  agitation  began  far  some  other  plan.   In  1720,  an  Act  lo^oslng  an  ex- 
port duty  on  tobacco  set  aside  five  per  cent  of  the  revenue  for  the  use  of 
public  schools.'   Proceeds  of  the  several  duties  already  provided  for  con- 
tinued to  accumulate  until  1723,  when  the  Act  providing  for  one  school  in* 
each  county  vras  passed.   These  schools  were  designated  "free  schools",  a 
term  concerning  which  there  heis  been  much  confusion.   Steiner  writes  "that 
*free'  as  applied  to  schools  in  this  country  was  not  synonymous  with  gra- 
tuitous, though  it  is  not  denied  that  some  free  schools  may  have  given 
gratuitous  instruct ion. "^   In  1728,  the  idea  of  free  public  instruction 
gained  a  foothold  in  Maryland  in  a  supplement  to  the  Act  of  1723  instructing 
the  master  of  each  school  to  teach  gratis  as  many  poor  children  as  the  people 
ordered. ^0   Under  the  encouragement  principally  of  the  Acts  of  1696  and 
1723,  a  number  of  "free  schools"  v/ere  set  up  in  the  Province  before  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  There  were  undoubtedly  seme  schools  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  the  parishes  of  the  State  before  1698,  since  it  was  ordered  in 
that  year  that  the  several  constables  shovild  take  an  exact  accoxmt  of  such 
schools. 11   These  "free  schools",  ^ich  led  a  precarious  existence,  and 
which  probably  offered  an  inferior  standard  of  instruction,  nevertheless, 
were  "the  nucleus  out  of  which  our  excellent  county  academies  grew. "12 

There  is  no  particular  reason  to  thinlc  that  these  so-called  "free 
schools"  were  restricted  to  white  children.  Since  they  were  tuition  schools, 
they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  very  poor  of  both  races,  thereby  probably 
being  out  of  the  reach  of  practically  all  Negroes, 

3.  Private  Schools.  Private  schools  were  becoming  nxsnerous  in 
later  Colonial  times  and  one  of  them  is  clt«d  as  "the  best  school  in  the 
province. "13   These  schools  were  more  or  less  exclusive  and  were  xmavallable 
to  the  poorer  cleusses  of  whatever  color, 

4.  Religious  Schools.  Religious  groups  such  as  the  Catholic s^* 
manifested  a  consistent  Interest  in  the  education  of  Negroes  becavise  of  their 
anxiety  that  Negroes,  through  at  least  a  Tni-niTmim  of  education,  should  better 
\anderstand  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  religion.l^   In  1750  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Bacon  established  a  mission  school  for  poor  white  and  Negro  children 
in  Talbot  County,  Washington  says  that  the  majority  of  the  children  yiho   at- 
tended this  school  were  slaves. 1^   Mr.  Bacon  was  held  in  great  esteem.  He 
left  the  Eastern  Shore  to  cane  to  Frederick,  Maryland,  in  1758,  as  rector  of 
"the  largest  and  richest  parish  in  the  ♦three  countles»."17   "7rom  various 
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sources,'^  says  Wroth,  "it  appears  that  he  met  with  the  same  popxilarity  here 
that  had  been  his  In  Talbot,  and  that  he  was  in  the  same  degree  the  father 
of  his  parish.  "18   vfe  are  told  that  on  the  subscription  list  of  the  Talbot 
School  vAlch  Mr,  Bacon  carried  on, 

"...«•  many  of  the  best  names  of  Talbot  County  are  found, 
and  most  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Counties  are  represented.... 
This  was  the  only  Colonial  effort  for  the  education  of  the 
poor.  It  was  what  we  would  at  present  call  a  "manual  labor 
school,"  in  which  no  distinctions  were  made  on  account  of 
racial  color,  previous  or  actual  conditions  of  servitude. "^^ 

It  seems  clear  that  there  was  little  or  no  educational  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Negro  as  such,  in  Colonial  Mazy  land. 


II.  C<aiparatiTe  Education  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
before  Emancipation 

As  Maryland  passed  from  the  status  of  Colony  to  that  of  a  State 
in  the  Federal  Union,  it  entered  upon  a  period  of  friction  and  adjustment,  of 
re-orientation,  and  of  economic  grovrth;  all  of  which,  in  so  far  as  the  re- 
lationships of  the  vfhite  and  black  races  are  concerned,  cxilminated  in  the 
crisis  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  gap  between  the  two  races  grew  wider  and  the  differences  in 
the  educational  privileges  greater.  One  of  the  most  far-reaching  develop- 
ments grew  out  of  the  most  important  of  Negro  relationships,  namely,  the 
Church.  The  development  of  Negro  education  was  affected  enormously,  since 
practically  all  of  the  schools  open  to  Negroes  before  emancipation  were 
connected  with  Churches,   It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Negroes  would 
have  shared  more  largely  in  the  benefits  of  public  ediication  had  they  been 
content  to  remain,  on  however  hard  terms,  in  the  white  churches.  The  fact, 
however,  that  Negroes  did  prefer  to  segregate  themselves  from  the  whites  in 
such  a  f\inction,*  in  connection  with  which  they  soon  entered  upon  schooling, 
probably  made  the  exclusion  after  the  Civil  War  of  Negro  pupils  from  public 
schools  appear  not  only  easy,  but  obvious. 

In  1787  Richard  Allen,  a  free  Negro,  led  in  the  organization  of 
the  first  Negro  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  then  known  as  the  Free  African 
Society  and  which  in  1790  became  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It, 
however,  did  not  receive  that  distinctive  name  until  1816,   Free  Negroes  in 
Baltimore  had  withdrawn  from  the  white  congregations  in  the  decade  befoielSOO, 
allying  themselves  with  Richard  Allen*s  Church.* 
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1.  Apprentice  Education,  Education  of  both  whites  and  free  Negro 
boys  for  trades  continued  In  operation  with  little  apparent  discrimination 
until  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.   That  the  Maryland  Legislature  felt  a  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  for  the  vocational  education  of  the  children  of  free 
Negroes,  and  desired  to  guard  against  their  becoming  criminals  or  paupers, 
Is  shown  by  Wright's  summary  of  Negro  apprentice  laws  between  1794  and  1846. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  education  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  City  of  Baltimore  free  Negroes  engaged  largely  in  many  different  occupa- 
tions. Thirty-one  such  occupations  in  which  Negroes  were  known  to  be  engaged 
have  been  listed,  including  such  trades  as  barber,  blacksmith,  butcher,  car- 
penter, cabinet-maker,  milliner,  plumber,  tailor  and  the  like.^ 

2.  Private  Schools.  There  was  a  very  considerable  number  of  pri- 
vate schools  in  operation  during  this  period.   Scharf  tells  us  that  in  1789, 
Baltimore  "seems  to  have  been  literally  overrun  with  teachers. "23  it  is  im- 
probable that  Negroes  attended  the  same  private  schools  as  whites.  Brackett 
declares  that  there  were  in  Baltimore,  before  the  war,  at  least  six  private 
schools  tau^t  by  colored  persons. ^4 

3.  Religious  and  Charitable  Schools.  Religious  groups  were 
considerably  interested  in  the  education  of  the  Negro  in  their  desire  that 
the  Christian  religion  might  be  understood. ^^   The  Negro  "Sabbath  School", 
which  taught  reading  and  writing,  began  to  be  very  much  in  evidence  early 
in  the  century,  a  facility  which  very  likely  was  more  available  to  the 
Negroes  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State. ^^  .The  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Methodists  and  the 
Friends  also  established  schools  for  Negroes  in  these  times,*  In  1833, 
Varle  reports  fo\ir  "public  African  Schools",  which  were,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  church  organizations. 27  Negro  education  was  doubtless  supported 
by  some  white  people  who  felt  that  it  might  thereby  be  made  easier  to  trans- 
plant them  successfully  to  a  foreign  land. 28  These  religious  and  charitable 
schools  gave  only  the  most  rudimentary  training. 

Schools  for  white  poor  children  were  founded,  such  as  the  Oliver 
Hibernian,  McKim's  Free  School,  Roman  Catholic  Free  School,  and  the  Female 
Asylum  and  Roman  Catholic  Free  School. 29    The  McDonogh  School  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  will  of  John  McDonogh  in  1850,  "for  the  poorest  of  the 
poor".     Catholic  education  on  the  secondary  level  seems  to  have  had 
its  beginning  in  the  Convent  School  founded  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  near 
EramittsbvTg,  by  the  revered  Mother  Seton  in  1809,     A  number  of  Convent 
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schools,  within  Maryland  and  beyond,  resulted  from  the  activities  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity. 

4.  The  Academies.  The  Maryland  academies  owed  much  of  their  in- 
fluence to  the  work  of  Samual  Knox  who  persuaded  the  Maryland  Legislature  in 
1798  to  make  appropriations  to  academies  as  well  as  to  colleges. 30   Seven 
academies  were  thus  aided  by  1811.31   Each  County  came  to  have  at  least  one 
acadetny  under  State  encouragement.  In  1851  they  were  receiving  ^19,600  an- 
nually frffln  the  State. ^2  i^   addition  to  State  aid,  these  academies  subsisted 
upon  contributions,  tuition  fees  and,  in  some  cases,  on  lotteries. 33 

The  State-aided  academies  were  implicitly  for  white  pupils.   The 
Negroes  apparently  had  no  schools  available  on  the  level  of  the  irtiite  acade- 
mies except  the  St.  Frances  Academy  for  Girls  under  the  direction  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  begun  in  1828^34  and  an  acadeny  in  Baltimore  offering  work 
above  the  grammar  grades,  opened  in  1812  under  the  direction  of  a  colored 
Methodist  Missionary  named  Daniel  Coker.35 

5.  Public  Elementary  Schools.  Primary  education  became  establish- 
ed to  some  extent  under  the  County  system  set  up  by  the  Act  of  1825.36  t^q 
City  of  Baltimore,  in  1828,  adopted  an  ordinance  creating  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Schools. 37  in  the  fall  of  1829  the  first  public  primary 
school  in  Baltimore  City  was  opened  in  the  basement  of  a  church. 38 

The  State  policy  of  education  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  1825  was 
carried  forward  most  successfully  in  the  City  of  Baltimore.  Under  special 
legislation,  Baltimore  City  and  a  number  of  the  Counties  established  public 
schools,  although  "in  some  coxinties  the  school  seems  to  have  made  practical- 
ly no  headway". 39   Propaganda  for  a  public  school  system  was  much  in  evi- 
dence, basing  its  arguments  pretty  largely  upon  the  detriment  and  crime, 
from  which  the  community  suffered,  through  the  ignorance  and  idleness  of 
children  not  enrolled  in  schools.*^  Education  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1851  which,  however,  resulted  in 
little  gain  for  the  public  schools,*^ 

There  is  little  evidence  that  Negro  children  were  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  public  elementary  schools  before  the  Civil  War,  Woodson  says  that 
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a  Negro  child  named  John  Hunter  was  sent  to  a  Maryland  school  for  white 
children,  where  he  continued  until  his  master  stopped  his  attendance. *2 
If  this  instance  is  authentic,  it  apparently  was  a  rare  exception  since  no 
others  are  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  the  period, 

6.  Public  Secondary.  Vocational  and  Teacher  Training  Schools 
The  first  public  hi^  schools  in  Maryland  appeared  in  Baltimore  City.  The 
Male  Central  High  School,  afterwards  City  College,**^  was  established  in  1839, 
and  the  Western  and  Eastern  Female  High  Schools  in  1844.^ 

Secondary  edtication  for  girls  appears  to  have  had  a  reluctant  ac- 
ceptance at  first.  The  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  in  1844,  five  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  Central  Hi^  School,  established  Eastern  and 
Western  Female  Hi^  Schools  with  a  three-year  curriculum  in  which  there  were 
no  foreign  languages  or  mathematics  beyond  geometry,^  This  curriculum  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  Central  High  School  which  had  "a 
curricvilum  extending  considerably  higher  than  the  usual  proprietary  school. "*° 
The  interest  in  industrial  and  technical  education,  v^ich  found  expression  in 
1826  in  the  organization  of  The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
was  auenented  considerably  by  the  reorgcmization  of  the  Institute  in  1847, 
the  State  appropriating  $15,000  per  year.*''  A  curious  school  which  was  the 
object  of  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  Baltimore  during  its  brief  existence,  was 
the  "Floating  School,"  which  was  organized  on  an  old  man-of-war  in  1857, 
existing  until  1860.  The  school  was  designed  to  train  men  for  the  mercan- 
tile marine,  and  was  controlled  and  supported  by  the  Board  of  School  Conmis- 
sioners,^  A  Manual  Labor  School  for  Indigent  Boys  was  opened  in  1841. ^^ 
Teacher  training  became  an  accepted  responsibility  of  the  public  school  system 
of  Baltimore  by  the  organization  of  Normal  classes  in  both  Eastern  and  West- 
ern High  Schools,  in  1851.50  a  Central  Normal  Class,  to  which  male  pupils 
were  admitted,  with  a  male  principal,  and  which  continued  until  1878,  was  or- 
ganized in  1858.51  All  of  these  schools  were  designated  for  white  pupils, 
none  of  a  similar  character  being  available  to  Negroes, 

7,  Higher  Education,  As  in  the  case  of  secondary  education,  the 
advantages  before  emancipation  in  Maryland  are  all  in  favor  of  the  vrtxite 
race.  There  were  no  colleges,  professional  or  fine  arts  schools  specifical- 
ly for  colored  stxidents,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  white  institu- 
tions enirolled  Negroes, 
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Maiyland  had,  as  early  as  1671,  planned  for  a  college  which  woxild 
have  made  it  the  second  State  of  the  Union  to  found  an  institution  of  higher 
education.  It  was  not  until  1782,  however,  that  Washington  College  was 
chartered  at  Chestortown.  In  1785,  St.  John's  College,  the  successor  to 
King  William's  School,  was  founded  at  Annapolis. 52  The  Act  of  1784,  creat- 
ing St.  John's  College,  carried  provisions  by  which  both  Washington  College 
and  St.  John's  College  were  to  become  the  University  of  Maryland,  a  provis- 
ion which  was  never  carried  out.^^   The  State  contributions  to  colleges 
began  in  this  year. 

There  was  a  Medical  Society  of  Baltimore  organized  in  1769.^  The 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland  originated  from  a  private 
class  begun  by  Dr.  Davidge  in  1802  and  became  "The  College  of  Medicine  of 
Maryland"  in  1807.55  i^  x812  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  College  was  empower- 
ed by  the  Legislature  to  annex  the  Faculties  of  Law,  Theology,  and  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  were  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  University  of  Mary  land, ^6 
It  was  not  until  1822,  however,  that  instruction  began  in  the  field  of  law. 
This  was  discontinued  apparently  in  1842  and  not  restimed  tintil  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  department  in  1869.5'  "phg  first  dental  lectures  in  America 
were  delivered,  we  are  told,  in  this  University  in  1837.58  The  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  was  founded  in  1839.^^   The  Maryland  College  of 
Pharmacy  was  organized  in  1840,^  The  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  the 
second  of  its  kind  still  existing  to  have  been  established  in  t^e  United 
States,  was  organized  in  1856  by  a  group  of  patriotic  citizens.  * 

St.  Joseph's  College  for  Women  was  founded  in  1809;  Mount  St, 
Mary's  Collage  in  1808;  Frederick  College  in  1830;  and  St.  Charles  College 
in  1831.62  The  Catholic  Seminary  and  Academy  of  Georgetown,  which  was 
then  in  Maryland,  was  opened  in  1791  and  was  raised  by  Congress  in  1815  to 
the  dignity  of  a  University  and  shortly  afterward  cane  under  the  direction 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus. ^  Carroll's  zeal  to  obtain  priests  for  the  churches 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  St,  Mary's  Soninary  in  Baltimore  in  1805, 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  Theological  Seminary  in  English  America.    These 
beginnings  of  Catholic  higher  education  were  to  be  followed  in  the  next 
half-century  by  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  at  Emmlttsburg,  Loyola  College  in 
Baltimore,  Woodstock  College,  the  Seminary  at  Ilchester,  and  Rock  Hill 
College  at  Ellicott  City. 

In  1785  Bishop  Asbury  laid  the  comer  stone  of  what  has  been  called 
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"the  first  Methodist  College  in  the  world"  at  Abingdon,  Maryland. 

Steiner  lists  eleven  other  colleges  projected  or  founded  between 
1830  and  1860,  none  of  which  existed  more  than  a  few  years,  ^ 


III.  Ccmparative  Education  in  Maryland  since  Bnancipation 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  upheaval  following  the  Civil  War  that 
Maryland  launched  her  first  state-wide  system  of  public  education.^'  Various 
changes  were  made  in  the  system  by  the  Assembly  of  1868.^ 

The  State  Board  of  Education  was  little  more  than  a  promotional, 
reporting,  teacher-training,  and  disbursing  agency  until  after  1900.   In 
that  year  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  was  created. 
Up  until  this  tiii»  the  directing  head  of  the  State  system  was  known  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  was  also,  at  the  same  time. 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School. ^^ 

1.  Differences  in  the  Financial  Support  of  the  White  and  Negro 
Public  Schools.  The  Counties  in  1865  were  authorized,  on  condition  of  the 
supporting  vote  of  the  citizens,  to  levy  a  tax  within  their  limits, '°  and  by 
an  Act  of  1867,  each  school  district  within  the  County  was  authorized  to 
levy  taxes  for  school  purposes.''^  Farsighted  leaders  in  public  education 
sow,  however,  that  local  taxation  gave  little  hope  for  a  State  educational 
system  of  uniform  excellence.   The  contention  that  the  Free  School  Policy, 
being  a  State  policy,  ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that  all  children  have  an 
equal  claim  upon  the  State  for  mental  and  moral  culture'72  was  a  vitally 
iiiq>ortant  one. 

The  Law  of  1868,  provided  by  the  new  Constitution,  ordered  a  tax 
of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  as  the  State  school  tax.  It  carried  also 

a  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  local  school  taxes  paid  by  colored  people 
should  be  used  for  colored  schools.'^ 

The  City  of  Baltimore  was  the  first  to  provide  anything  like  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  Negro  schools.  In  1868  the  schools  conducted  by  the 
"Baltimore  Association  for  the  Moral  and  Educational  Improvement  of  Colored 
People"  were  taken  over  by  the  city  system,  and  evidently  the  financial  re- 
liance at  first  was  intended  to  be  upon  the  school  taxes  paid  by  colored 
people,'*  although  in  1870  the  sum  of  ^8,000  was  appropriated.^^  Baltimore 

65.  J.  H.  Pleasants,  "Jacob  Hall,  Surgeon  and  Educator,  1747-1812",  Mary- 

land Historical  Magazine  (Sept.,  1913),  VIII,  3. 

66.  Steiner,  op.cit. ,  p.  141. 

67.  Blauch,  Maryland  Historical  Magazine.  XXVI,  #3,  p.  205.     Note:     For  a 

description  of  the  school  system  resulting  from  the  Constitution  of 
1864,    see  Second  Annual  Report,  The  State  Board  of  Education  (1868), 
pp.   18-20. 

68.  Annual  Report,   State  Board  of  Edxication  (1869),  p.  145. 

69.  Ibid.      (1900),  p.   IV. 

70.  Ibid.      (1868),  p.   23. 

71.  Ibid,      pp.   8-9. 

72.  Annual  Report,   State  Board  of  Education   (1868),   p,   22, 

73.  Brackett,  Colored  Peoplo  in  IZaryland  since  the  VJar,   p.  82. 

74.  Annual  Report,   State  Board  of  Education  (1870),   p,  32.' 

75.  Report  of  the  U.S.   Conmissi.ner  of  Education  (1896),  p.  141. 
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appears  never  to  have  taken  the  Negro  taxes  as  a  serious  measure  of  the  amoiint 
of  schooling  to  be  provided. 

In  the  Counties  colored  schools  received  a  State  appropriation  of 
$50,000  in  1872,*  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  State  School  Taxes  being  applied 
to  white  schools.  In  1874  the  General  Assembly  increased  the  colored  appro- 
priation to  $100,000,  and  in  1888  to  #125, 000. ''S  The  reports  of  money  ex- 
pended for  colored  schools  in  the  Counties  are  very  desultory  for  some  years. 
The  first  Coxinty  reporting  any  appropriation  for  colored  schools  tos  Allegany, 
in  1868.  The  financial  practice  in  the  Counties  at  first  was  to  expend  no 
more  for  Negro  schools  than  Negroes  paid  in  taxes.    The  financial  provis- 
ions for  Negro  education  between  1890  and  1916  underwent  very  little  chance 
in  principle,  or  in  the  amount  of  the  State  grant.  After  1916,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  State  appropriation  for  colored  industrial  schools  for  which 
a  maximum  of  $1,500  was  provided  in  each  County, 78  the  full  responsibility 
for  the  financial  support  of  colored  schools  rested  upon  the  Coxinty  and  City 
authorities. 

A  rough  idea  of  the  con5)arative  expenditures  for  V/hite  and  Negro 
public  school  education  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table: 

TABLE  NO.  XXX7 

Comparison**Public  Current  Expenditures  White  and  Negro  Education 
1867  -  1935  (Sample  Years) 


Year     "^^^^^ 

Per 
Cap. 

Counties 

Per 
Cap. 

Baltimore 
City 

Per 
Cap. 

State 
Funds 

Per 
Cap. 

1867  W.   939,702 
N.    20.000 

1.55 
.11 

92,033 

,23 

325,666 
20,000 

.70 
.20 

522,003 

.86 

•  «  B 

1870  W.  1,190,226 
N.    31.269 

1.96 
.18 

226,668 
4.590 

.57 
.04 

462,168 
26.679 

1.60 
.67 

341,414 

.56 

•  •  • 

1874  W.  1,441,813 
N.    88.259 

2.38 
.50 

883,441 
49.149 

2.22 
.44 

646,632 
39,110 

2.83 
.99 

448,839 
37^500 

.74 
.22 

1894  W.  1,920,829 

N.   263.321 

2.32 
1.21 

885,887 
119,526 

1.97 
.79 

834,942 

142.795 

2.27 
2.13 

532,510 
123,000 

.64 

.56 

1923  W. 15, 449, 985 
N.  1.791.800 

12.88 
7.31 

6,597,345 
616.281 

11.38 
6.10 

8,852,640 
1.175.519 

14,16 
10.91 

*♦♦ 

1935  W. 13, 662, 030 
N.  2.349.000 

10.08 
8.55 

7,106,475 
712.540 

10.26 
5.39 

6,555,555 
1,636.460 

9.89 
11.52 

♦** 

76.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1870),  P.42;  ibid.  (1888),  p. 71. 

77.  Ibid  (1870),  p.  112. 

78.  Maryland  Public  School  Laws,  pp.  116-117. 

*  The  Maryland  Law  of  1872,  Chap.  rTII,  declaring  "there  shall  be  schools  for 
colored  children"  is  the  basic  law  on  irtiich  the  custom  of  educational  segre- 
gation is  based. 

**  This  table  has  been  cong>iled  from  State  and  Baltimore  City  Annual  Reports. 
Statistics  before  1922  were  often  ambiguous  and  confused,  and  the  table 
therefore  is  at  best  an  approximation.  The  per  capita  figures  are  based  upon 
the  total  population,  including  all  ages,  as  given  by  the  nearest  U.S. Census. 

***  After  1916  State  Funds,  except  Colored  Industrial  Funds,  were  disbursed  to 
the  counties  undivided  as  to  race. 
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Public  school  education  was  entirely  elementary  in  the  Maryland 
Counties  until  1864,  when  the  first  high  school  outside  of  Baltimore  was  set 
up  by  the  Cecil  County  School  Board. "^^  The  elementary  schools  constituted 
the  lion's  share  of  the  State  educational  program  until  well  after  1900. 

The  provisions  for  Negro  public  education  were  entirely  elementary 
until  1883,  when  high  school  grades  were  added  in  Baltimore  City.^  In  1916 
there  were  only  seventy-five  Negro  public  school  pupils  in  the  Co\inties  in 
grades  above  the  seventh,®^ 


TABLE  NO.  XXXTI 

Conqparison  White  and  Colored  Elementary  Schools,  1874  -  1935 
(Saiig)le  Years) 


Baltimore 

Counties  ] 

No. 

of  Schools 

No. 

Teachers 

Enrol. 

%   of 
Pop. 

Enrol* 

%  of 
Pop, 

Balto. 

Counties 

Balto. 

Counties 

1874 

W.  26,051 
C.  3.051 

11.5 
7.5 

66,745 
8.756 

17.6 
6.5 

107 
15 

1,680 
245 

599 
62 

2,028 
269 

1894 

W.  57,048 
C.  6.944 

15.5 
10.3 

101,698 
21.917 

22.2 
14.7 

170 
21 

2,160 
459 

1,464 
183 

2,854 

508 

1924 

W,  76,640 
C.  16.800 

12.2 
15.4 

104,825 

30.067 

18.7 
22.1 

104 
28 

1,582 
525 

2,114 
383 

3,065 
728 

1935 

W.  61,237 
C.  22.559 

10.4 
15.8 

111,696 
25.908 

14.6 
19.2 

87 
35 

843 
475 

1,586 
566 

2,935 
714 

The  standards  in  the  early  County  colored  elementary  schools  are 
impossible  to  ascertain.  Probably  they  were  far  below  those  in  the  white 
schools.  The  Principal  of  the  Colored  Normal  School  at  Bowie,  in  1915,  was 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  elementary  training  possessed  by  the  prospective 
Negro  teachers;  "not  a  single  student  has  yet  entered  with  adequate  training 
in  elementary  and  grammar  school  English". 0^  iJo  such  criticism  is  to  be 
found  of  the  entrants  of  the  white  Normal  Schools  or  of  the  Colored  Training 
School  in  Baltimore. 

2.  Congarative  Public  Secondary  Education.  All  secondary  educa- 
tion in  Maryland,  in  the  early  sense  of  preparation  for  college  was,  in  the 
counties,  entirely  cooBnitted  to  State-aided  academies  until  1864.  The     „ 
academies  continued  to  be  encouraged  by  State  grants  until  as  late  as  1904, 
after  which  they  were,  with  two  exceptions**  converted  into  high  schoolsQ^ 


79. 


S.  M.  Jenness,  The  Development  of  Public  Education  in  Cecil  County.  Mary- 
land (Unpublished  Thesis,  University  of  Maryland,  1929),  p.  53. 
Mason  Albert  Hawkins,  Frederick  Douglass  High  School  -  A  Seventeen  Year 

Period  Survey  (Philadelphia,  1933),  p.  9. 
Anniial  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1920),  p.  148. 
Ibid..  (1915),  p.  126;  vide  infra,  p.  50. 
Ibid..  (1904),  p.  498. 
Ibid,.  (1875),  p.  21. 
♦Ccsnpiled  from  Annual  Reports,  State  Board  of  Education  and  Baltimore  Board 
of  School  Commissioners.  Percent  of  the  population  calculated  on  nearest 
U.S.  Census. 
**St,  Mary's  Seminary  and  Charlotte  Hall  School,  which  have  continued  to  re- 
ceive state  aid  until  the  present. 


80. 

81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
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or  oeased  to  exist.  For  a  long  tine  soaie  of  the  academies  such  as  Charlotte 
Hall,  Cambridge  Male  Acadeny,  and  others,  were  regarded  as  the  official 
Coxinty  high  schools. 85 

Baltimore  City  had  established  one  boys*  and  two  girls*  white  high 
schools  before  the  Civil  War«36  The  first  high  school  outside  of  Baltimore 
was  in  Cecil  County  in  1864.87  a^e  early  high  schools  ''grew  out  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  ....  carried  ....  the  organization,  administration  and  ... 
methods  of  teaching  appropriate  to  the  elementary  school. '*88  in  i867  Caroline 
County  reported  three  schools  "between  grammar  and  hi^".89  Some  of  these 
high  schools  were  opened  on  a  txiition  basis.  The  Washington  County  High 
School,  opened  in  1877,  charged  five  dollars  per  term  with  a  "free  list". 
In  this  high  school  the  tuition  charges  were  not  dropped  until  1906.90 

The  system  of  State  high  schools  made  notable  gains  after  1900.  A 
list  of  hi^  schools  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  1904  State  Report, 91 
vihen  fifty-five  high  schools  are  noted  with  87^  teachers  and  £,049  pupils. 
Only  twenty-eight  high  schools  were  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Bduca- 
tion. 

In  1883  the  first  high  school  for  colored  children  in  the  State 
was  e<9tablished  in  Baltimore.  Forty  years  later  this  was  known  as  the  Fred- 
erick Douglass  High  School. ^^  This  school  did  not  receive  the  definite 
status  of  a  high  school  by  City  Ordinance  until  1889,  when  its  first  class 
was  graduated.  It  was  not  separated  from  the  Grammar  School  until  1896. 

The  first  colored  high  school  in  the  Maryland  Counties  was  organ- 
ized In  1918,9'^  In  1920  the  first  higji  school  graduates,  nineteen  in  nxauber, 
of  the  colored  high  schools  of  Maiyland,  are  reported. 94 

In  1920  all  salary  expenditures  for  County  colored  hi^  school 
teachers  amounted  to  less  than  $10,000,95  as  canspared  with  those  of  white 
county  high  school  teachers  in  the  same  year  amounting  to  over  $750,000. 9^ 


85.  Ibid..  (1876),  p.  107. 

86.  Vide  supra,  p.  17. 

87.  Jenness,  Development  of  Public  Education  in  Cecil  County,  p.  63. 

88.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1918),  p.  95. 

89.  Ibid.  (1867),  p.  29. 

90.  Estelle  Fathryn  Cochran,  The  History,  Development  and  Evaluation  of 

the  Hagerstown  High  School.  Hagerstown.  Maiyland  (Unpublished 
ThesisV  University  of  Virginia,  1931),  p.  16. 

91.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education,  (1904)  pp.  90-91. 

92.  Hawkins,  Frederick  Douglass  High  School  -  A  Seventeen  Year  Period 

Survey,  p.  1, 

93.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1922),  p.  189. 

94.  Ibid.  (1920),  p.  106. 

95.  Ibid.  (1930),  p.  194. 

96.  Ibid.  (1921),  p.  191. 
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TABLE  NO.  XXXra 


Conqparison  of  Maryland  White  and  Negro  High  Schools  (Sample  Years) 


NO. 

SCHOOLS 

NO.  TEACHERS 

NO.  PUPILS 

Balto. 

Counties 

Balto. 

Counties 

Balto. 

Counties 

Before 

W. 

3 

None 

1864 

c. 

None 

None 

w. 

3 

1 

1864 

c. 

None 

None 

w. 

5 

65 

175 

221 

5.893 

5.550 

1914 

c. 

1 

None 

34 

None 

582 

None 

w. 

15 

115 

249 

589 

6.899 

10.990 

1921 

c. 

1 

6 

36 

19 

801 

251 

w. 

23 

150 

433 

1197    1  13.167 

31.786 

1936 

c. 

4 

28 

63 

102 

(  1.668 

3.019 

3.  Comparative  Public  Vocational  Education.   The  Baltimore  Manual 
Training  School,  afterwards  Polytechnic  High  School,  established  in  1884, ^"^ 
is  termed  the  "first  experiment  of  the  kind  in  this  country  in  connection 
with  public  schools**.58 

A  colored  Manual  Training  School  in  Baltimore  City  was  opened  in 
1892  under  the  direction  of  a  white  principal  and  v/hite  teachers. 99  It  of- 
fered a  three-year  course  of  study  with  the  time  "about  equally  divided 
between  mental  and  manual  exercises ".100   Its  name  was  changed  to  the  Color- 
ed Polytechnic  Institute  in  1897, ^0^  and  shortly  afterwards  it  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Colored  Hign  School. ^02 

If  there  was  an  outstanding  emphasis  on  education  in  Maryland 
County  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  was  upon  manual 
and  industrial  training.  The  first  Agricultural  High  School  in  Maryland 
opened  in  Cecil  County  in  1906.^^^  In  1907  only  two  Counties  of  the  State 
were  without  white  manual  training  schools,  under  the  encouragement  of  the 
state  appropriation  of  $1,500  annually. ^04  i^  igo8  commercial  courses  had 
been  established  in  all  the  Counties  except  Calvert,  Charles  and  St.  Mary* 3.^05 
The  first  report  of  these  conmerclal  departments  is  given  in  the  1909  State 
Yearbook,  v^en  330  commercial  students  are  noted  in  thirty-three  high 
schools. 106 


*Coii5)iled  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board 
of  School  Cranmis si oners  of  Baltimore  City. 

97.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1884),  Appendix,  p.  16. 

98.  Annual  Report,  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City  (1884), 

p.  xxxvi. 

(1892)  pp.  xxx-xxxi, 

p.  157. 

(1901). 

(1903),   pp.   31-32. 
Proceedings  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  Maryland 
Educational  Journal  (November,   1906),   II,  p.  21, 

104.  Atliantic  Educational  Journal   (February,   1901),   II,  p,  27. 

105.  Ibid..    (September.   1908).   IV,   p.  28. 

106.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education   (1909),  p.  74. 
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HcMd  Economics  education  had  made  a  beginning  in  a  course  in 
Domestic  Science  in  the  Baltimore  County  High  School  at  least  as  early  as 
1910,  ^'   It  received  great  impetus  under  the  encouragement  of  the  Snith 
Lever  Act  of  1914,  and  the  leadership  of  the  Maiyland  Agricultxiral  College. ^^® 

In  Baltimore,  th&  Carroll  Trade  School  for  white  boys  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  offering  training  in  Printing,  Wood-working,  and 
Fattem-maJcing,  opened  in  1919  under  the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act.^^^  In  1920  the  State  Superintendent  reported  eleven  Counties  having 
vocational  agricultural  schools. ^^^   Vocational  home  economics  and  industrial 
education  also  grew  rapidly  under  Federal  encouragement , ^^^   In  1917  the 
Maryland  State  Agricultural  College  be^an  coxirses  to  train  teachers  to  fill 
positions  under  the  Sinith-Hu^es  Act. ^2 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Manual  Training  Law  of  1906,  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,500  was  itt'ovlded  for  Negro  Industrial  training.  In  1913  fif- 
teen Counties  had  industrial  training  in  one  form  or  another,  in  connection 
with  its  colored  elementary  schools. ^^^ 

There  was  no  vocational  work  done  under  the  Federal  law  of  1917  in 
any  of  the  colored  schools  of  the  Counties  until  1919,  when  two  departments 
of  agriculture  were  started;  one  at  the  Bowie  Normal  School,  and  the  other 
at  aarptown,  Wicomico  Co\inty,^^ 

4.  Congparative  Teacher  Education.   The  Towson  State  Normal  School 
is  the  oldest  of  the  vihite   State  Teacher  Training  institutions.  It  grew  out 
of  the  training  classes  begun  in  Baltimore  before  the  Civil  War,  becoming  a 
Normal  School  in  1868.115   a  training  school  carried  on  by  the  Baltimore 
City  Department  of  Education  merged  with  the  State  Normal  School  in  1924.  " 
Baltimore  City  has  relied  upon  the  Towson  Normal  School  ever  since  the  merger 
to  train  the  teachers  for  its  elementary  schools.  The  Frostburg  State  Normal 
School  began  its  work  in  1902,11'   The  most  recent  of  the  vahite  training 
schools  is  the  Salisbury  State  Normal  School  which  was  opened  in  1925.11° 

The  first  public  colored  training  school  is  now  known  as  the  Coppin 
Normal  School,  which  began  with  the  formation  of  a  training  class  in  Baltimore 
City  for  colored  teachers  in  1901.  In  1902  this  class  became  the  Normal  De- 
partment of  the  colored  high  and  training  school.  In  1909  the  colored  high 
school  and  the  colored  training  school  were  separated.  In  1928  the  Board  au- 
thorized the  use  of  the  name,  "Fannie  Jackson  Coppin  Normal  School^.H^  In  a 
sense  the  Bowie  Normal  School  is  older  than  the  Coppin  Normal  School,  since 
there  was  a  privately  controlled  training  school  for  colored  teachers  in 


107.  Report  of  Proceedings,  Annual  Meeting  of  State  Teachers*  Association 

(1910),  pp.  12-13. 

108.  Aimual  Report ,' State  Board  of  Education  (1915),  p.  115. 

109.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1920) „  p.  89. 

110.  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

111.  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

112.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1913),  p.  84. 

113.  Ibid. 

114.  Ibid.  (1920,  p.  105. 

115.  Ibid.  (1870),  p.  23. 

116.  Annual  Report,  Board  of  School  Conmissioners  of  Baltimore  City  (1924), p. 10, 

117.  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  (1924),  p.  10. 

118.  Circular  of  Information,  Coppin  Normal  School  (1929-30),  p.  9. 

119.  John  L.  Donaldson,  State  Administration  in  Maryland  (The  Johns  Hopkins 
Itoiversity  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science,  1916),  p,  27. 
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120 
Baltimore  City  called  the  Howard  Normal  School,    soon  after  the  Civil  War, 

continuing  in  operation  until  the  Bowie  Training  School  opened  in  1911,121 

at  which  time  the  property  belonging  to  the  Howard  Normal  School  was  sold  and 

the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  Bowie  project. 

The  Bowie  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  until  1920,  admitted  pupils 
below  the  seventh  grade. ^22  vfith  the  development  of  the  colored  high  school 
in  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  admission  of  students  lacking  in  either  ele- 
mentary or  hi^  school  training  has  ceased.  Bowie  continued  to  have  a  high 
school  department  until  1928,  after  which  it  was  discontinued. 

In  1910  Johns  Hopkins  announced  its  first  Graduate  Degree  in  Educa- 
tion when  the  conditions  requisite  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  were  laid 
down. 124  The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  (now  Goucher  College)  established 
a  Department  of  Education  in  1909,1^5  and  in  the  same  year,  Western  Maryland 
College  established  elective  courses  in  Pedagogy,  counting  towards  a  degree. ^26 

Morgan  College  began  to  offer  teacher  training  courses  leading  to 
a  degree  in  1921.     It  has  been  and  is  the  only  Negro  institution  training 
high  school  teachers  in  the  State. 

5,  Comparative  Higher  Education.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  State  school  system,  hi^er  education  came  in  for 
much  thought  and  discussion, 128  The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
was  revived  in  1869,129  The  old  idea  of  a  union  of  all  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  the  State  in  one  University  was  refurbished, 130  tut  no  practical 
steps  were  taken.  The  Agricultural  College  at  College  Park  had  its  revenues 
considerably  increased  by  a  Federal  grant  of  land  scripts. l^i 

The  State  continued  to  make  appropriations  from  1875  on,  not  only 
to  the  State  Normal  School,  but  to  St.  John's  College,  Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege, Washington  College,  Maryland  Agricultural  College  and  Baltimore  Female 
College. 132 

The  Iferyland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  connection  with 
the  Maiyland  Agricultural  College,  was  established  in  1888.133 
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Johns  Hopkins  Ifiiiversity  opened  in  1878,  which,  in  1887  was  deemed 
by  the  State  Secretary  "at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system.  "^^   The 
Medical  Department  of  the  University,  for  which  provision  had  been  made  in 
Johns  Hopkins'  will  in  1873,  was  not  opened,  however,  until  1893.^^^ 

Western  Maryland  College  started  as  a  private  acadany  in  Westminster 
in  1860,  opened  for  woric  in  1867,  and  began  to  receive  State  grants  in  1874.^^^ 
Other  inctitutions  founded  were:  Tte  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1872; 
and  the  Maryland  Dental  College  of  Baltimore,  1873.137   Woodstock  College 
began  in  1867.^"^   "Die  Women's  College  of  Baltimore,  now  Goucher  College, 
was  founded  in  1885,  and  occupied  its  present  quarters  for  the  first  time  in 
1888.139  The  University  of  Maryland,  while  recognized  under  the  Merrill  Act 
of  1890  as  the  State  Agricultural  College  actually  came  under  the  conqplete 
ownership  and  control  of  the  State  In  1914, ^^ 

The  only  institution  of  accepted  college  grade  for  Negroes  in  Mary- 
land is  Morgan  College,  which  was  organized  in  Baltimore  in  1866  as  the 
Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  with  the  intention  originally  of  training 
colored  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was 
chartered  by  the  Superior  Co\irt  of  Baltimore  on  November  27,  1867.  It  has 
been  undor  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  both  white 
and  colored  members, ^^^   It  began  its  regular  work  as  a  college  on  October  2, 
1672.1^  Princess  Anne  Academy,  designated  as  the  State  Agricultxiral  College 
for  Negroes  in  1891,  was  orsanized  by  Morgan  College  as  an  Eastern  Shore 
Preparatory  School  in  1886.^-43  jq  1935  the  property  at  Princess  Anne  was 
purchased  for  $400,000  and  placed  under  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

Althou^  Princess  Anne  was  designated  by  the  Governor  of  liaryland 
as  the  federal  land  grant  college  for  Negroes  in  1891,  and  the  Governor  as 
ex  officio  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College  certified  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Board  "to  provide  for  this  branch  according  to  its  needs". 1** 
There  is  no  evidence  that  such  support  was  ever  given  by  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College,  then  and  since  the  recipient  of  large  state  grants.  The 
Princess  Aime  Academy  applied  for  a  small  state  grant  in  1905  but  was  re- 
fused. ^^^  In  the  same  year  the  white  land  grant  college  received  a  biennial 
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grant  of  ^5,378.  The  first  state  grant  to  the  Negro  land-grant  college 
was  $500  in  1914.^*^ 

Morgan  College  received  its  first  State  appropriation  of  $1,000 
in  1919.  ^*'' 


IV.  The  Historic  Policy  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
Relative  to  Education  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Hi^er 
Education  for  Negroes 

A  rapid  reading  of  the  very  much  abbreviated  historical  summary 
given  in  this  Chapter  will  throw  some  light  on  the  policy  of  Maryland, 
toward  edxication  from  Colonial  days  to  the  present. 

The  ComnoQwealth  of  Maryland,  both  as  a  colony  and  as  a  state, 
has  had  a  substantial  interest  in  education,  e:Q>ressed  in  statutes,  tax 
levies  and  grants,  for  about  two  h\indi«d  and  fifty  years. 

Its  first  fostering  care  was  concerned  with  li^at  is  now  called 
secondary  education.  About  a  hundred  years  later,  1785,  the  State  began 
its  annual  appropriations  to  Colleges  showing  little  if  any  difference  in 
its  generosity  to  the  two  privately  controlled  institutions  of  hi^er  educa- 
tion in  existence  at  the  time.  This  interest,  with  attendant  financial  sup- 
port, has  continued  without  a  break  until  the  present  as  far  as  these  two 
colleges  are  concerned,  and  has  broadened  to  include  five  white  private 
colleges. 

Some  fifteen  years  after  the  beginning  of  this  policy  of  financial 
aid  to  colleges  the  private  academies  on  the  secondary  level  protested  so 
successfully  against  their  exclusion  from  the  public  grants  that  a  wider 
policy  affording  state  aid  to  academies  was  adopted.  This  policy  continued 
strongly  in  force  for  nearly  a  century  and  still  exists  in  the  foim  of  reg- 
ular state  grants  to  two  private  academies. 

The  actual  ina^lguration  of  a  state  public  school  system  in  1866 
necessitated  a  further  change  in  tho  State  policy  toward  education.  This 
was  met  at  first  by  a  specific  state  school  tax  which  was  eventually  aban- 
doned. The  state  aid  to  public  schools  is  at  present  on  substantially  the 
same  basis  as  that  to  academies  and  colleges,  namely,  direct  state  appropria- 
tions to  the  state,  county  and  municipal  Boards  of  Education.  There  are, 
however,  these  important  differences:  The  State  appropriations  to  public 
schools  are  determined  (a)  by  pro  rata  school  attendance  and  school  census 
considerations,  and  (b)  by  an  ingenuous  equalization  fonmila  designed  to  af- 
ford relief  to  less  wealthy  areas  of  the  State. 

The  policy  of  State  aid  to  education  has  benefitted  the  white 
schools  on  all  levels  very  jmich  more  than  the  Negro  schools.  In  public  ele- 
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mentary  and  secondazy  schools  the  Negro  population  has  fared  far  worse  than 
the  white.  Such  schools  were  not  provided  for  them  until  many  years  after 
they  were  available  to  white  children  and  are  today,  in  the  Maryland  Coun- 
ties, generally  inferior,  and  much  less  supported  by  the  public  money. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  while  the  State  has  fostered 
white  colleges  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  made  its  first  grant  to  a 
Negro  college  in  1914  or  twenty- two  years  ago.  The  State  organized  and  sup- 
ported a  irtiite  teacher  training  institution  in  1866,  seventy  years  ago.  It 
has  Bided  a  Negro  Normal  School  only  since  1911  -  twenty- five  years. 

Tbe  State  of  Usucyland  came  into  actual  ownership  of  a  State  Uni- 
versity for  white  students  in  1918,  since  which  time  it  has  formally  adopted 
a  policy  of  state  provision  for  white  xinder-graduate ,  graduate  and  profes- 
sional education.  It  was  not  until  1935  that  provision  was  made  for  Negro 
grad\iate  and  professional  education  through  state  aid  limited  to  a  $10,000 
scholarship  appropriation.  In  the  same  year  the  State  provided  its  own  col- 
lege for  Negroes  by  the  purchase  of  Princess  Anne  Acadeny  from  Morgan  Col- 
lege seventeen  years  after  the  acquisition  of  the  corresponding  lAite  in- 
stitution. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  white  population  has  had  the  advantage  of 
generous  state  support  for  its  hi^er  education  many  years  in  advance  of  the 
Negro  population.  Tbe  contrast  between  the  amounts  of  money  received  by  the 
two  racial  groups  would  show,  if  possible  of  coiq>ution,  an  enormous  differ- 
ential in  favor  of  the  white  race. 

Certainly  the  record  shows  that  the  State  of  Iferyl&uid  has  been  gen- 
erous to  its  white  citizens.  If  the  historic  shift  of  state  policy  through- 
out more  than  two  centuries  in  the  direction  of  democratic  and  just  support 
of  education  is  significant  then  it  can  not  be  long  until  the  Negro  citizens 
shall  share  as  generously  in  educational  opportunities  as  anyone* 
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